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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVIIONS 
Introcuction 


This volume (volume VEL) contains approximately 235 digests of statistical, 
technical, and trade data on agricultural, fishery, and related products which 
have been listed (up to November 9, 1946) by the Trade Agreements Committee for 
consideration in the proposed trade agreement negotiations with those foreign 
countries which have been invited to participate in the so-called “nuclear" group. 
The digests cover all listed preducts provided for in schedule 7 of the Tariff act 
of 1930 and reiated items on the Free List of the tariff act which are subject to 
import-—excise taxes. Volumes similar to this one have been cr are being prepared 

t 


by the Tariff Commission on commodities provided for under other schedules of the 
otiations. Those products on the 


tariff act which have been listed for these neg 1 
Free List of the act which are subject to impert—-exci 


i xcise or processing taxes are 
treated as dutiable commodities and are covired by digests which appear in the 
volumes for the tariff schedules to which such ‘shel: are most pcoray related 
In addition, a special volume will be issued covering ali commodities on the Free 


List which have been listed for the Papas atc 


provided 


Voiume VII is in three parts. Part 1 inciudes dig: - 
wis) if .Act jof 


S on items 
for in peragraphs '701 to 716 and "928 to 752 of schedule 7 i 


the Tar 


1930, which are listed ee consideration in the PREIS negotiations; part 2 
includes digests on iisted items provided for in paragraph 753 and all following 
paragraphs in schedule 7 and digests on related items in t t subject to 


i 
import-excise taxes; end part 3 includes digests on peragraphs 72 


Sive, which pertain exciusively to fishery products. 


to 721, inclo- 


summary for Parts 1 and 2 


The principal products provided for in schedule 7, other than fishery products, 
are livestock, milk, farm crops (other than sugar and tobacco) ,L/ and most of the 
products made from these raw materials (such as meats, dairy products, and feed- 
stuffs), canned and otherwise prepared fruits and vegetables, and bakery products. 
The farm income from these commodities, including both those listed und not listed 
for consideration in the proposed negotiaticns, averaged about $6 billion dollars a 


+ 


year in the period 1935-39; the total value of these products,including the value 
added’ by manufacture vas about 10 billion dollars. Because of-intresased produc’ 
tion and’ higher prices, the totsl value -incresed to over 20 billion dollars a year 


during the war. 


Imports of all products, excert fishery products, provided for in schedule 7 
(those listed as well as those not listed for consideration in the proposed nego- 
tiations), and including related items on the Free List subject to, import-excise 
taxes, amounted to about 150 million dollers (foreign value) in 1939; imports in 
that year were somevhat larger than in 1938 but less than the annual average in 
the period 1935-37 or during the war. In the aggregate these imports suppilied 
less than 2 percent of the consumption in the United States in prewar years, though 
for many items the ratio was much higher or lower. 


United States exports of products eg athe with those imported under 
schedule 7, including related items on the Free List subject to import-—excise taxes, 
amounted to approximately 300 million eee annually before ths war. The prin- 
cipal export items were pork and pork products, grain, flour, fruits, and canned 
and prepsred vegetables. In 1943 the exports, EF under lend-lease, increased 
to about 1.5 billion dollars. 





dati’ Sugar, molasses, and manufactures sre covered by volume V and tobacco and 


manufactures are covered by volume VI. 


Led 
t: 
}4- 


the duties anc import-excise taxes collected on al 
r tnan risnery proces provided for in achedule 7 
n the Free List which are cubject to import-exci se & 
foreign vaiue of such imports was about 35 percent in 1939 and 18 Ba erc ae in 1943. 
Sline in the ratio was atviributable largely to higher prices for items sub— 
specific rates of duty but aiso ri reductions in duties in eae agree— 
incipaity the trade agreements with Argentina and Mexico, 


Those items (other then fi shery products) provided t'or in schedule 7 (together 
with related items on the Free List subject to import-excise taxes), which are 
isted for, consideration in the ‘proposed ‘negotiations, and covered by the digests 

, ; at 
vs 


‘contzinea nerein, represented about 55 percent of the value of totsl impor 
odities (other Pada fishery products) provided for, in schedule 7 


ree List items subject to import-excise taxes pf Of the total 
(939 of items Listed for ic onsiders :tion about 5 percent were accounted 


L959 "Oo all comm 


wing 6 commodities: Li attle, edible nuts, spices, byproduct 


es, and castor beans. 
Summary fer Part 3 


Schedule 7 of the Tariff Act of 1930 provides for g11 fish and fish products 
imported for human consumption exeert frean or frozen sea herring, smelts, and 
tuna:fish which are on the Free List. (All fign imported for purposes other than 
for human consumption sre free of duty.) n ndition, schedule 7 provides 
canned ciams and ec 


am products, canned oysters and oyster products, and crab meat, 
ry 
; 


b- ~ a 
3 


crab paste, and crab sauce, Ail other shellfish end shellfish products are on 
the Tree List. there are no fishery products listed fcr consideration in the 
proposea negotiations which are on the Free List but subject to import—excise or 
processing tuxes. &/ 
The United States catch of all fish ana sheiifish, of which about 90 percent 
re marketed as, or processed into, products similar to those provided for in 
schedule 7, emounted to 4.4 billien pounds, valued at 97 million dollars (amount 
raid to fishermen), i939; the catch amounted to 4.2 dillion pounds, valued at 
2OA miLivon dolrers in’ L943. recent years soproxinateiy two-thirds of the 
catch, oy welgnt, has been wsed as food for human consumption and one-third “in the 
mental Wie of oil, meal, “and bypraducts, «and for bait. The products used for 
ver, accounted for 8&5 percent of the value of the total 
i that in 1943 the processing and packaging of the 


= een | 


fab 








human consumption, howe 
catch in 19243. Ls 
domestic catch of increased the value from 204 million dollars 
to 350 million doll retail value of these products, including 
the cost of distribution and anrketing, amovmted to 690 million dollars 





United St-tes imports of the fishery products provided for in schedule 7 
averaged 25 million dollars a year in 1936-40 ena amounted to 30 million collars 
in 1942. Before tne war the foreign value of imports of such products was equiv— 
alent to approximately lo percent of the value of United States consumption of 


feos 


Similar products. For many individual items, however, the ratios were much 
higher or lower. The freat bulk e imported fresh and frozen fish hss come 
from Canada with relatively small yuantities from Japan, Mexico, eoeipesy os 
and. Furopean countries; ce#nned Pish ang shellfish have come principal from 
“estern European countries and Japan; sand pickled end salted fish Mavs come 


principally from Canada, Newfoundland, leeland, and Y.estern Duropean counthies. 


ey products comparable with those provided for 


United States exports cof a 
in schedule 7 emounted to 12 n ete on eae ae in 1939 and represented about 8 per- 
cent of domestic production, “Du g the war the value of exports more than 


uy a which in 1929 accounted for 72 percent of the total value of imports 
products) of items provided for in schedule 7, were subject 
duty provided in trade agreements in effect on April 1, 1945. 
eae sh oils which are provided for in schedule 1 of the tariff act or 
in the Free List of the act and subject to import-excise taxes are an‘the:i list 
ef itemstfor ‘consideration in th» proposed negotiations but these procucts are 
consideres in volume I, pert 2, covering Chemicals, Oils, and Paints. 


trebled and at least 90 percent were shipped under lend-lease. The great ‘ulk 
of the exports, both before and during the war, consisted of canned salmon, 
canned sardines, and cannec mackerel. . Although the:exports went to. a great 
many countries, the principal prewar markets were Tie Eeraaain Huroper countries 
and the Philippine Islands. itiited. nytak) aah Aor Pan * 


ACh 
4 


‘The ratio of the duties collected on all ome of the fishery .- Shodudts 
provided for in schedule 7 to the foreign value of such imports was 20 percent : 
in 1936-40; it was 13 percent in 1941,. and 8 percent.in 1943. . The decline ‘in 
the ratio is attributable principally to a decrease in the imports during the 
war of products dutiable at relatively high ad valorem rates; ..a2nd: to increased 
prices of imports dutiable at specific rates. The decline.in the ratio we: a: 
also caused to a small extent by reductions in duties provided in evden descent. 


Those fishery products provided for in schedule 7 which are listed for con- 
sideration in the proposed negotiations, and covered by wie Be contained 
herein, represented approximately 90 percent of the total. va du 2 of imports in 
1939 of all fishery products provided for in that schedule. +/. The ratio in © 
1943 was 94 percent. Of the totel imports in 1939 of the item is listed for ee 
consideration, 30 percent (by value) were fresh.or. frozen fish, Si-percent were: ‘ 
canned fish and shellfisn, and 15 percent were nieckled or salted fish; in 1943 
the ratios were 60 percent, 8 .rercent, end 28 percent, resnacti Velye . 


KE 


, fxplanatory Notes - 


The digests presented herein huve been kept us oriefias possible and contain 
only the data’ most pertinent to an understanding of the international competitive 
situation with respect to the various products. It was obviously impractical to 

nclude all the facts pertaining to the many commodities listed for consideration, 

Supplementing the data given in the digests, and available for use in the negoti— 
ations, is the extensive information contained in tne files of the Commission and 
in its numerous published reports, as well as the knowledge and experience of its 
staff. 


In several instances, where a number of closely related ‘Seeaaihene ts are listed 
for consideration, a Summary Raunt is given in addition to separate digests on 
each of the listed items. The Summary Dig pest gives statistics at production, 
exports, anc imports for the group of related + PRES as a niote describes 
the interrelationships among the several prod ducts,.and discusses general competi- 
tive problems. Ina few cases the Summary Digest covers pba which are no 
listed for consideration in the vroposed negotiations and not covered by separate 
digests; such unlisted items have been included in orcer to give a more complete 
picture of the production anc trade in all the related procucts of an industry. 
Occasionally the statistics of production given in such a Summary Digest relate to 
the product in both unfabricated and fabricated forms, resulting in some duplica- 
tion. Where cuplication is significant, attention is erllcd to the fact. 


Most of the digests give statistics of United States production, exports, and 
imports (total and >y principal sources) for the three prewar years, 1937, 1938, 
and 1939 and for one war year, 1943. In the case of some commodities the 
statistics cover a much longer period. Where shatistics of production or of 
exports of a particular commodity are not available, estimated figures, or some 
other indication of the relative importance of production and exports as compared 
with imports, are given when possible. Frequently a digest cowers more than one 
statistical import class. In such cases, if the imports are significant, a sup- 
plementary table is given, showing for 1939, or some other representative prewar 
year, statistics of United States imports by individual statistical classes, by 
principal country of origin. Where exports under lend-lease sre substantial, 

as well as where imports free for Government use, or free as an act of interna- 
tional courtesy, or free under special provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 are 
substantial, they are indicated in footnotes to the tables. 


1/ Items, which in 1939 accounted for 57 percent of the total imports of fish- 
ery products under schedule 7, were subject to reduced rates of duty provided 


in trade agreements in effect on April 1, 1945. = 


Import values are in practically all cases foreign values, i.e., they do not. 
include duties, transportation costs, and certain other charges incidental: to ‘the 
shipment of products from the fonaten country to the United States. These 
values, therefore, are not strictly comparable with the values shown for United 
States production (which are usually the sales value of the product at the plant) 
or for exports (which represent the actual selling price including inland freight 
and other charges to the port of exportation) . 


The countries which are the principal sources of imports are generally listed 
1 the table in the ofder cf the magnitude (by value) of imports from them in 
1939; and names of the proposed negotiating countries are given in capital 
letters e 


The digests show for each item the rate of duty provided in the Tariff Act 
of 1930 and the 1945 (January 1) rate. Changes in the duty since the act of 
1930 became effective are shown in detail in footnotes. when it is significant, 
the ad valorem equivelent (or the specific equivalent) of cach rate of dutyis given 
in e general note following the section on tariff rates. 


In the case of many of the schedules, rates of duty on certain commodities 
were reduced by’ the trade agreements with the United Kingdom and Canada, effec-— 
tive January 1, 1939, The economic conditions in these countries and throughout 
the world were sc disturbed in 1939, as the result of preparations for and actual 
outbreak of war, thet the statistics of United States imports for that year can- 
not be taken as indicating what would have been the effects of these duty reduc~ 
tions under peacetime conditions; the imrort date for the war years are still 
less indicative of what would have been those effects, 


Par. No. °717(a) 


CANADA 
FISH, FRESH OR FROZEN (WHETHER OR NOT PACKED IN ICE), CUBA 
WHOLE, OR BEHEADED Of EVISCERATED Of BO ITH, BUT. NOT SOVIET UNION 


PURTHER ADVAI ICED. (EXCEPT THAT THE TINS »lAY BE 
REMOVED), EXCEPT SEA HERRING, SMELTS, TUNA, 
.MENHADEN, AND PT LCHARDS—( SUMMARY DIGEST) 
Stat. import classes (1939): 0047.0-0055.9 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937~39 and 1943 


























: ie | Imports for Sovsimekapin from— 
| Domestic. |. are ; car enirsic ct ie hate eae Ra 
ee : madiiet4 { < 4 i ie, ‘ i " 50 44 
ale oggnk on exports 2/ lcountries?/ CANADA Py Japan | Mexico UNION | 
bas welt Say Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
L937 ih ed 5864, 336, | Lait a “87,063 < nip eae ue: O5'(O Fat cm Coane L475 
1938 1,869, 096 (S2980s bau (age3s | 65,52 / | aye ge | 5,404 1,089 
1939 dy'7 21, 3.56 3 6,058 {| 74,792 | 67,922 | Libel ud Ando ie 535 
1943 hbiaetes 637 1. 92,354.) 82,445, | os fe 9,131 | ’ 
: ; ! ey ee ‘ 
° j re re ne ee ——_——— Sow ee 
ea _Value (2, ,000 pol tpe i ; a 
Fo aoe. eden is | 1 rape ary 
Laer 55,464 | 588 | 97,465 | 6,542 4 465 | '8 240 
1938 ib Sageb nee 847 | 6786 6,115 | 252 LAG 209 
1939 $15308!|"< forgg5e4! 65459 5,983 | LEZTIMEN cage 1d 
1943 iA/ 90,232 | 88 15,298 | 14,472) | - | 669 iy 
U/ nerd as landed, of : 11 species ate. get consideration in tse dieése hs wo, pro- 


portion marketed in the forms covered by the import statistical classes falling 
under this digest, see text. 
2/ Includes fillets, etc., (see digest, par. 717(b)) and all other fresh or 
frozen fish, 4 
3/ tnelude Ss imports from CUBA as follows? 7 thousand pounds valued ‘et 1 thousand 
dollars in 1938; 3 thousand pounds valued at 165 than 1 thousand dollars (263) 
in 19395 4, thousand pounds valued at lese than 1 thousend dollars (9400) in 1943, 
No imports in 1937. hy . 
Ls Production statistics are f4 19425: sib latest vear for which complete data 
are available. ; 


: 
> 


source: Production from « £ficial stat istics, of the Urs. ne mga Wildlife 
service; exports and imports from official stetistics’ of the ° jepartment of 
Commerce. pee ; a: ips 

Note.— For sig ks classificatio 1, rates of duty, and ad valorem equivalents of . 
the duties, see separate: dis 3ests on the principal products here under considéra— 


';Comnent 


This classification” CSTE -ad Gubiable fresh or frozen fish which have not 
been further advanced: than Reneaies or avi seemrtedpaxcept thet the fins may be 
Sasol (it does ue for cxample, cover fresh or frodgen fish filtetsy:'~. Sea 

herring, smolts, & ind tune. fish, fresh or frozen in eny form, are not included 

inasmuch as ew of the Sse items enter tree of duty: under paragraph 1756. 
Menhaden and pilchards have also boon excluded as the United States neither im- 
ports nor exports these fish, in°the fresh or frozen: Seas: substantially the 
see aaah domestic cateh of eee and pilchards.is utilized in the ptoduction of 

ish meel, fish oil, and canned ‘sardines: (pilchatds). -Because of, the diversities 
ne the many items in thé group as a whole, individuel die sts heve been prepared 
supplying separate data on the princi pak products. 


The production date in the above table are not comparable with the import 
data, since the former include the total catch cf the Species under coe Nee 
whether or not marketed fresh or frozen, ani since ieee include the weizht < 
landed, whereas many of the imported fish have had p art of the weight ee by 
beheading, eviscerating, etc. = 


tO 


FISH, FRESH OR FROZEN (WHETHER OR NOT. PACKED IN ICE), 
WHOLE, OR BEHEADED OR EVISCERATED OR BOTH, BUT NOT 
FURTHER ADVANCED (EXCEPT THAT ‘THE FINS MAY BE 
REMOVED), EXCEPT SEA HERRING, Sh Sash TUNA, 
MENHADEN, AND PILCHARLS——(SUmMRY 1 DIGEST)~ Grnisonned 


In recent years domestic processing industries have taken increasing 
quantities of the United States total catch of certain species of fish — most of 
“the salmon, for example, is canned; the bulk of the alewives are salted or canned; 
and the fresh and frozen cilleting industry takes a large part of the catch of 
rosefish, whiting, haddock, cod, and flounders. On the other hand, most of the 
catch of various other species, such.as Atlantic mackerel, bluefish, spot, sea 
trout,.lake fish, and croakers is marketed either whole, or not further advanced 
than beheaded and eviscerated.. However, at least a part of the catch of all 
_ Species included herein is marketed fresh or frozen and not advanced beyona the 
“provisions of this tariff paragraph; for all the species here covered the propor- 
tion so marketed is about 40 percent. For this reason landed weight of the. catch 
of all species, except sea herring, smelts, tuna fish, menhaden and pilchards, is 
included in the production shown in the table above, 


The relatively unimportant exports shown in the table include fresh and frozen 
fish of all species, including Papngne small quantities of sea herring, smelts, 
tuna fish, and packaged fish (fillets, etc.). /See separate digest on packaged 
fish, paragraph T17(b)/. It is believed, however, that most of the exports 
consist of products within the scope of this digest 


The statistics of imports given in the above table relate to all products 
covered by paragraph 717(a). Although the great bulk of them are marketed in 
the condition in which they are imported some are further processed after importa- 
tion. Most of the imports of sturgeon are subsequentiy smoked, some of the 
salmon are subsequently mild cured (sslted)$; und some of the imports of lake 
fish are subsequently filleted or smoked. Imports in this classification, there- 
fore, compete chiefly with that part of the domestic catch which is marketed 
fresh or frozen as "whole" fish. The following table shows the domestic produc- 
tion (estimated), imports, exports, and apparent consumption of fresh and frozen 
"whole" fish, of the species covered by this digest. 





: Estimated < "Imports for, 2 Domestic : : 
Year:production used: consumption : exports : Apparent Sho,  REELO sot 
fresh or frozen: fresh or s fresh or : consumption : imports..to 
: mi ee erage : frozen ; : _eonsumption 
: 1,000 pounds : 1,000 pounds :1,000 pounds: 1,000 pounds + eon + eBCole 
1937 12 365,605 ‘ 87 063 : i ssh 948 ,057 : 9.2 
£950) 5 845,533 : 75,635 : 73933 4 9135235 : Ba 
BAe Sp ar 770,783 : 7h, 792 : 6,058 2 839,517 : 8.9 
1943 21/ 641,276 : 92,354 : Cay. te 732,993 : Lub 





Ly, Production for 1942, the latest available data. 


The statistics shown above present data for at least 150 species of fish, most 
of which are insignificant either in domestic production or Etec Substan-— 
tially all imports of certain species or groups of species come from a single 
country; most imports of white sea bass (totuava), for example, come from Mexico, 
whereas Canada is the source of substantially all imports of fresh-water fish. 


Paragraph 717(a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, specifically names 
25 species of fish. The present rates of duty on these products range from 1/2 
cent to 3 cents per pound. 


Lo 


FISH, FRESH OR FROZEN (WHETH.UR OR NOT PACKED IN he E), 


He ene BEHEADED OR EVISCERATED OR BOTH, BUT NOT 

FURTHER ADVANCED (EXCEFT TAA AT THE FINS MAY" Be 
REMOVED), EXCSPT SHA HERRING, SMELTS, TUNA, 
“MENHADEN, AND PILCHARDS--(SUMBERY DiGs 31) Continued 


The separate digests which follow deal respectivel 
fish and eels, (2) salmon, (3)halibut, (4) mackerel, (5 
and (7) other fish. In, the titles of the a 
to the degree of advancement of th: fish 
omitted for brevity; they appear in the 
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y Par. No. 717 (a) 
CANADA 


FRESH-WATER FISH AND a FRESH OR FROZEN 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0047,0-0048 ..8 


.United States production, exports, and imports for consumption, 
1937-39 and 1943 








wr ° iy ry f 
Year Production i/ Imports «&/ 


ee oe 
ee ee 
ee se 


Domestic exports 








Quantity (1,000 pounds) 





ae nr oe we ne 








1937 -----—---: 127,062 : Oe : 56,408 
no38. 222.2 125,162 : Roane : 19,774 
1939 ——-——-: 128,579: oe 50,790 
Loy ee eee af eyse ae 57,323 
Value (1,000 dollars) 
1937 ~---—-—-----: 8,250 : : 4,938 
19peH Ratt it D See ee 4478 
Logo Dart) Oty B99 2%, cotiele hy 209 
the eee een ace Briel aah able : 9,803 





1/ Includes the catch in Lakes and the Mississiopi River and tributeries; does not 
include sturgeon and shovel nose sturgeon. Data show total eee of catch, but 
most of. it is sold fresh or frozen. / Virtually ail from CANADA, 

3/ Production statistics are for 1942 the latest year for which complete data 
are available. 

pource: - Production from statistics of the.U. S&S. F 
imports from official statistics of the U. S. Depart 
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tor 


Fish and Yildlife Service 
ment of Commerce. 








: Item United States tariff Pronosed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 


Cents per pound 
Pars “717. (a) 

Fish, fresh or frozen (whether or 
not packed in ice), whole, or 
beheaded or eviscerated or 
both, but not further advanced 
(except that the fins may be 
removed) : 

Fresh—water fish: 











Rey ee ee, eek ale GA ) 
Yellow pike -------~------—_----- . 1/2/ 3/4 ) 
Jacks or grass pike Se ath 1/2) 3/4 ) 
C8 ee OGY Oi eee eerie. al a/2/ 3/k ) 
We LOW DT CE ace ny 2/ 3/4 ) 
MS me 9 [=f ene ea fe ee Sere 1 1/2/ 3/4 ) CANADA 
Lake herring and ciscoes nf aes, 3/4 yas 
aha) oe Re eee een te eee ein RD a dyf2/ 3/4 ) 
Mullet, (catostomus) —--—--——-—- roe NEEL V/2/ 3/4 ) 
Saugers —------~---~~----~-----— — 1 L/2/ 3/4 ) 

BU he pe ser eg 2h, 3hL ) 
Other ——— SAPD DIE | ‘i 

1 tal SRR cowpeas ll Soe ent the er RE 1 L/2/ ff2e 





1/ Trade agreement with Candas effective. Jemuary 1936. 
2/ Trade agreement with canada, effective January 1939 
Note.- See following page 


2 
FRESH-WATER FISH AND EELS, FRESH OR FROZEN—Continued 


Note.— The rates of duty shown above for 1945 were also applicable to imports in 
1939. The ad valorem equivalents of these duties in 1939 and 1943 were as fol- 
lows¢s y 











Item 1957 (A963 Item 1930 om 
Whitefish -++-+.--=-.—_—____ 1% 3% Yellow pike -—--------—-—- ah Lg 
Jacks or grass pike ————-_ 15% 1% Lake trout —---—-—--———-_ 7% 3% 
Yellow perch + - 10% L% TUTE DOGR Serer Ue 10% 
Lake herring and ciscoes — 6% AS Chubs --—----_----_---——-_ 77 3%, 
.Mullet..(catostomus) "=== """L1% 11% Saugers nrc at  LOF 61% 
Blue pike =. Oe 5% Fresh-water fish, n.e.s. 24% SF 
Tels grecece——-—~—r- garantie Me 

Comment 


The production figures shown in the above table represent the total United 
States catch of fresh-water fish and eels except smelts and sturgeon. (Smeits 
are imported free of duty under paragraph 1756 and sturgeon are covered in 
the fifth’dicest following  thig one.) The import data cover all fresh-water 
fish and eels (except smelts and sturgeon) imported fresh or frozen excent those 
which have been further processed (filleted, etc.), (See separate digest on par. 
TH (Be Although some of the production end import data reported above relate 
to items. further processed in the United States by filleting, salting, smoking, 
etc., the. quantities so treated are not known. It is known, however, that the 
great bulk of the domestic and imported products are marketed fresh or frozen 
without being advanced beyond the limits set forth in this tariff paragraph. 


In recent years United States consumption of the verious products covered by 
this classification has averaged 175 million pounds annually; imports, almost 
entirely from Canada, have supplied about 30 percent of the total. 


The domestic catch, taken from numerous lakes and rivers, includes a wide 
variety of species, most of which either are not imported at all or are imported 
only in insignificant quantities, Thus, direct competition in the United States 
market occurs primarily between the domestic catch in the Great Lakes and the 
Canadian catch in the same waters and in the interior lakes of Canada. Such com— 
petition involves chiefly the 12 species of fish specifically mentioned above, the 
duties on which were reduced in the Canadian trade agreements, effective January 
1936 and January 1939, These 12 species ordinarily constitute about 55 percent 
of the total United States catch and more than 90 percent of the imports of fresh— 
water fish and eels. Most of the United States landings of these species and 
about two-fifths of Canada's are dravm from a common source, four of the Great 
Lakes; most of the remainder of Canada's catch is from the interior lakes of that 
country. 


Although the United States production of frozen fresh-water fish has increased 
in recent years, the great bulk of the catch is still marketed fresh. Transporta— 
tion problems and the perishable character of the product limit Canadian exports 
almost entirely to the United States. In recent years Canada has exported about 
three-fourths of its catch and exports have generally fluctuated directly with the 
size of the catch, 


Inasmuch as most species of fresh-water fish bring relatively high prices, 
and since the United States is the only important outlet for the Canadian surplus 
of these products, the present comparatively low duties are not prime factors 
affecting the volume of -imports. Moreover, a subdstantisl part of the imports, 
products of the winter fishery in interior Canadian lakes, reach the United States 
market during seasons when there is a shortage of domestic supplies. 


FRESH-WATER FISH AND EELS, FRESH OR FROZEN-—-Continued 


- 


A convention betueen the United States enc Canada, relating to the fisheries 
of the Great Laxes and their connecting waters, wes signed on April <, 1946 
now awaits ratificaticn by the Senate. Fer a greet wany ye: rs the Governments of 
the two countries, és well as the fishermen, have been concerned over tie uecline 
of fish in tne Great Likes, particularly tnat of the more cesirable species: and 
cocperative action by the two Governments has long been urged as indispensuble to 
1 “ 
t 


an etfective and orderly aevelopment of the fisneries. The convention provider for 
if isheries and for 


the development, protection, ana ccnservation of the Greet Lakes fi 
Q 


the creation of an Intern ational Commission for the Great Laxes Fisheries auvhoriz 
to establish i unredannnn (1) providing fer open ana closed seasons, (2) ge pry: 
open and closed waters, (3) limiting the size of the various species of fish which 
may be caught, and (4) governing the type and specifications of nets and gear which 
may be uses. Operation of tne fisheries under tne verms of the conventican, if 
ratified by the Governments of the United States enu Canada, would rrooably be 


considerably more important to the trade in fresh-water Pick than chan 
tariff status ofthese produc 
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Fresn—ater fish anc eels, fresh or frozen: United States imports 
for consumption, by species, 1939 ana 1°43 af 
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Lake herring anc ciscoes--—~——~—.—.——-_- +... ————3 368,096 : 25) 
Cnubs—-—--~----—--~---—-------~-—----—-------- ~~ - + -- - : Ler KF 





Mullet (catostomus)-—-~-—~- Seer ocelot casa en ines Soe lett omeee : Be Lhe: 204,141 
Saugers—------~~-~--------~----~--- arenas arnlele ip tat ices ecilne serecaeees : L5BeSk3 -s 86% ,'788 
Blue pike———————-_—-~~-- +--+ ee : 270,636 # 985,779 
Fresh-water fish, n.e.s,-~------—----~--~~~+~~-----—-----——- : BO 492 8 306,570 
Tem ae ene mee pe See eared mnt in gt te ein : bb hhh, % 85, 812 

Tote] --~------~-------~~---~~-.----— -- 5 n- © (ApeO9s3el s  DelOS 532 








i/ in botn years more than 95 percent of the imp.rts came from CANADA 
source: Official ctatistics of tre U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Par. No.717(a) 
CANADA 


ts, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 











imports for consumption fron~ 
cies th dane steal aaa 


Soviet | 
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All 





| 
CANADA 


H : ‘ ! 
a ee eee OT LS Be kT de OM Ne he 


___ &uant 


ity (1,000 pounds) _ 


| 


7 y : ~~ fi = ry ' A cs ry f | ; 
1937 baer saa O91, 161 | eee. \ 6,016 ! 6,426 71 
1935, Se 956,229 | Boa. 3 | 5,632 5.398 LAF nor 
19394 PES OB BO Geh ied HOT pbichia iain Oy 5L8 6,385 | eS a 
‘eh * H Dy: Fan | $4 | t , ” . ; i f Fife { 
Oy oi en ay sae /| Baron MnIR ENS 1) tI OT, | L/ 
} 
Value (1,000 dollars) 

Past gine ge cates Hera amg ee ne Ad | eeeegs> ofiibash al 
1937 wo | Lid ses ! £57 | 2 a Eg 3 
1933 ----! pe wie 707, | 605 | phy 31 | 
Pe heey | Heingenw sp ae 657 Jail bok tad | 
zs H Ti fe ee pay thee © ; + 3 / 
1943 ——| e/ 23,705 | 5 i ck aS laws ss Mad a 4/ 





1/ Total catch as landed, For estimates of quantity marketed fresh or frozen, 
see text. 
a Production statistics are for 1942, the iatest year for which complete data wre 
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fila 
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Includes 234 thousand - 


59 thousana dollars imported from 








Newfoundland and Labrador. “he s than 500. 
Source: Proauction from statistics of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; 
exports and imports from official statistics of the JU. 8. Departmen 1b of Commerce, 
Item United States tariff ‘Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
~ Cents per pound 
Rae wil La) 
fish, fresh or frozen (whether or 
not packed in ice), whole, 
or pehesdeg or eviscerated 
or both, but not further ad- 
vanced {except thst the fins may 
be removed): ae 
Salmon ------------——--~---~+~.--~~-- 2 af jl CANADA 
i Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1929; Phe had been reduced 


A 


to 15 cents per pound in previous agreement. with Caneda, effective January 1936. 
Note.- The ad valorem equivalent of the duty of 1 cent per sound was 10 percent 
= ~ ’ » a by - J. ; a 2 

on imports in 1939 and 4 percent on imports in 1943. 


Comment, 
The statistics shown in the above table for United States production represent 
the total domestic catch of salmon; those for exports and imports, on, the other 


cq 


nae represent fresh or frozen sé 


are given in the 
previous table, 


following ta OL c s 
ae SO 


2 


acc for about 15 percent of the 
ports of fresh and frozen salmon are rel 
porcent of total domestic consumption, 


ailmon only. 
de in fresh and, frozen salmon (not including 


seen that (1) salmon marketed fresh 
United i 


Font 


Separate statistics relating te. the 
the small quantity in filleted 

From these figures and those presented 

or frozen 

States total catch of salmon,.(2) im- 

atively small, usually supplying about ¢ 


Ne 


and (3) United States exports constitute 
a negligible portion of the annuel catch. 


SALMON, FRESH OR FROZEN--Continued 








« Wetimated ° = ° : ; 
; Sho eS , Imports | Exports | Apparent , Ratio of im 
Year » used fresh - *resh or , fresh or’.  con- . ports to con- 

: or frozen ; frozen , frozen , sumption , sumption 

: 1,000 sel O00 s 11.000 x7 48,000 - Percent 

: | pounds :: pouhds +: “pounds, 1s, pounds «i: 
1937-------—-—-—---—-: 135,809 : 6,616 : 3,394 : 137,031: 48 
1938-—----——-—------—-: 119,450 : 5,632 3: 6,345 : 118,537: 48 
1939-———————- == B2679 +) (Ob548 = | Agha e  Oanocue: eG 
ee ene ROMER aro 5,209: Bit, eee as 6.3 


d/ Production for 1942, the latest available data. 


Salmon are found in practicaliy all coastal waters of the North Atlantic and 
North Pacific Oceans. Of the total world catch, estimated to be more than a 
billion pounds annually, about 95 percent is taken in the North Pacific, where the 
bulk of it is canned. The small quantities caught in the North atlantic are 
practically all marketed fresh or frozen in European and North American markets. 


Before the war the United States, Canada, Japan, ana the Soviet Union 
accounted for practically all of the salmon caught in the North Pacific. The 
bulk of the catch of all four countries was canned inasmuch as the canned product 
enjoys a world-wide demand and thus furnishes « profitable outlet for the 
tremendous quantities caught during the spring and summer which cannot be satis— 
factorily disposed of in any other marmner. During the decade before the war. 
about 95 percent of the United States imports of fresh and frozen salmon came 
from Ganada; the remainder came principaily from Newfoundland, the United King-— 
dom, Japan, anc the Soviet Union. Three countries took 90 percent of United 
States exports in this form, the United Kingdom 36 percent, France 31 percent, and 
Canada 23 percent. 


The annual catch of the United States during the pest 15 years has ranyed 

rom ebout 500 miliion pounds to nearly 800 million pounds. Ordinarily nearly 
90 percent of the domestic catch is taken in Alaska where the great bulk of it is 
canned, not more than 2 percent being marketed fresh or frozen. . In the Pacific 
coast States, which account for 10 to 15 percent of the total United States catch, 
approximately two-thirds of tne output is taken by the canneries. These States, 
however, also supply about §5 percent of the domestic salmon marketed fresn or 
frozen, Alaska furnishing most of the remainder. Of the total United States 
catch (including that of Alaska) only about 15 percent is marketed fresh or frozen 
(not including the small quantity of fresh and frozen fillets). 


In the immediate future Japun and the Soviet Union will probably be more con- 
cerned with recovering prewur markets ror their canned salmon thun with develop-— 
ing new outlets for the fresh or frozen product. In the past a large part of the 
catches of these two countries was salted for domestic consumption and tor export 
to Asiatic countries. The requirements for food in these countries and the 
resumption of salmon canning for the export trade, therefore, are likely to take 
precedence over efforts to develop foreign markets for frozen fish. Most of the 
relatively small cutch by European countries will continue to be consumed on the 
Continent. It is probable, therefore, that if any marked increase in United 
States imports should occur it would earls all come from Cunada. 


In Canada, as in the United States, the salmon fishery is predominantly on the 
Pacific coast, The total Canadian catch averages about 165 million pounds 
annually, or about a fourth that of the United States. About 15 percent of the 
Canadian catch is marketed fresh or frozen, most of tne remainder being canned. 
Whereas the ee States ordinarily exports only about 5 percent of the domestic 
valnon which is marketed fresh or frozen, Canada exports about half of its total 
coduction. About 90 percent of Canada's exports go to the United States and 
ne United Kingdom, both countries taking about equal amounts. 


b 
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SALMON, FRESH OR FROZEy--Continued 


Note.— The foregoing comments apply only to salmon not Further advanced than be- 
headed, eviscerated, or with fins removed. During the past 15 years there has 
been an extraordinary development in the production and marketing of fresh ond 
frozen fish in packaged.fom, principaliy as fillets and steaks; this trade has 
developed largely at the expense of fish formerly marketed fresh or frozen "whole! 
or salteds Although salmon has played a relatively insignificant part in this 
trade, increasing quantities have been marketed in this manner and the indications 
are that production will continue to expand. It is likely, therefore, that the 
Canadian producers may convert part of their supplies of fresh ana frozen "whole" 
salmon to fillets and steaks for export to this market. Saimon fillets and steaks 
are dutiable at 26 cents per pound under paragraph 717(»b). (See separate digest 
on fillets, paragraph 717(b)). 
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10 Par. No. 717 (a) 
CANADA 
HALIBUT, FRESH OR FROZEN 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0053.0 and 0053.2 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


—_—_—— 





‘Imports for aetna from—— 





i | 
| 





Year Production 1/ sauarong LL : Da eee 
exports | ie | CANADA See 
' countries 2 
ERR RT 2 Pritt eon Nini oh sr ainda a 


| ___ Quantity (1,000 pounds) 











ee ee ee ooo 


bal 








1937 =+| DEK thay S244) mands 58 4,878 | 1" | 
1938 —— ERSOEB obey t >a Lily. 5,922 5,857 | 9 | 
1939 sae Ade 258 | 26 5,499 5,498 | shi 
1942 ai 2) 250354 7,079 | 7,071 | oont 
(SR ea: | 
: Value (1,000 doliers) 

1937 - 3,428 | ot | witetadey a 428 bf a 
1938 —— pee 4 TO 4 631 624 | 1 

1939 —— 3,089 | Be | 586 586 | ey 
1943 deel) Blasi, 992 i aes | det Baal J ucladeOy a spas 

Soins pee, Sere wee iS aoe 








1/ Catch as landed. 

2/ Date. shown are Canadian imports from - the United States and account for the 
bulk of total United. States exports. 
3/ Production statistics are for 1942, the latest year for which complete data 
are availables:: 4/ Less than 500. | 

Source: Production statistics from UJ. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; imports 
from official statistics of the U. 8. Departme f Commerce; and Canadian imports 
from Trade of Canada. 











ltem United States tariff Pronosed 
negotiating 
AGT of L, 1945 country 








Pars. /17 (8) 
Fish, fresh or frozen (whether 
or not. necked in ice), 
whole, or beheaded or evis- 
ecerated or both, but not 
further edvenced (except 
that the fins may be removed); 


Halibut: 
| er ener rere acer aa ie CANADA 
Frozen. -—-----—------—--~---—-—— 1 lal Ace 


1/ Trade agreements with Canada, effective January 1936 and January 1939. 
Note.- The ad valorem equivelent of the duty of 1 cent per pound was 9 percent 
on fresh halibut end 11 percent on frozen nalibut imported in 1939; it was 
5 percent on imports of both fresh and frozen in 1943. 


Comment ' 


Halibut are caught in the northern waters of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
the latter area furnishing from two-thirds to three-fourths of the world catch. 
Ordinarily most of the Atlantic catch is taken by fishermen of the United Kingdom 
and Norwey, and the Pacific catch by those of the United States and Canada, 
Although, statistics of the international trade in halibut are not available, it 
is known that exports from the Uniteu Sta ites go almost entirely to Canada and 
Canadian exports almost entirely to the United States, The exportable surpluses 
of Norway and the United Kingdom are sold, ‘principally in European markets Most 
of the relatively small catch of Newfoundland is exported to Canada and the United 
States. >. 


Liw-le 


HALIBUT, FRESH OR FROZEN——Continued 


Most of the world caten cf halibut, including the catches of the United: 
s and Canada, is marketed fresh er frozen; -only negligible uuantities are 
salted, smoked; ae banca 


During the 5-year period ending in i 941; the United States catch averaged 
47 million pounds annually; 4 percent of the total was taken. on. the Atlantic 
coast, and 96 percent on the Pacific. During the snme period the Ganadian 
catch averaged 16 inillion pounds, 21 percent being taken on the. Atlantic coast 
and 79 percent on the Pacific, Thus, as between the two countries, the United 
States accounted for about a third of the catch on the Atlantic and Canada for 
two-thirds; but cn the Pacific:coast, the United States took four-fifths of the 
eatch and Caneda one-fifth. ’ 


Nearly all of the haliout caught on the Atlantic coast is marketed fresh 
and is landed near the larger centers of consumption. The United States end 
Canadian catch on the Atlantic ccast is generally ees to meet the require-— 
ments of that area. The reverse, however, is true of the Pacific and prices 
there are generally lower then en the Atlantic const. Moreover, Pacific coast 
halibut gencrally commands scmexhat lower prices than the Atlantic coast product 
in the same market. : 


The depletion of ‘supplies: of halibut in the north Pacific led in 1924 to 

the negotiation of the Pacific Halibut Convention between the United States and 
Canada. oo primary objective of tne agreement was to conserve breeding stocks 
and increase available ‘sup lies. An International Fisheries Commission, created 
at that time to carry cut the provisions of the convention, has been ccntinued 
in subsequent conventions (the last in 1937) anc its powers broadened. As now 
constituted the Commission is sutnorized to divide the fishing grounds into areas, 

establish closed. seasons, specify the type of gear to be used, and establish 
mual aa Limiting the total amount of halibut to be tuken by the fishermen 


ayy 

cf the twe countries. The convention does not authorize tre establishment of 
country. jUO0UnS « The aguota for 1935 was fixed at 46, 000,000 pounds; that for 
1946 is 52,501 “ooo pounds. Since 1925 the Canadien share of the total Pacific 
catch has lee from an annual average of 17 percent in the five years 1926-30, 


erc 
to 18 percent in 1931--35, to 24 percent in 1930-40, and to 25 percent in 1941-45. 


in the pat the dquantity of halibut imported into the United ‘States has 
been fairly senbitive to changes in the rates of duty, and partictlarly to 
increases or vecreases in the ad valorem equivalent of thé duty. In 1936, 
immediately after the duty was reduced from 2 cents to. 1 cent:per pound, total 
imports from Cenada were nenrly deuble those in 1935; end the average He SoA 
imperts from Oavade during the 3-year period following the teduction of duty were 
nearly 70 percent greater than they vore during an oyuivelent period before the 
reduction. AS has been indicated, tne relative share teken-by Canadial tisher rmen 
on the Pa ific, coast during this time increased subsi:ntially.: 

: 


Halibut, fresh sti frozen: Doig ty's as aa 2orts for consumption 
3 and 1923 
+ 


4 





Tt tae Wy” ADM as ath a eres ene aan SDE, ON A RENE Lae Oe Veen eh SSRNOUS f 
Item s Year : Tapas: Principa 1 source 

















. . ° 
. ° ° 


Fresh £9 FO a" eR ORS 1 ol ORR Mn ee ene 


yA $i) ghee yer nears CANADA, . 1,050,953 
Frozen Se Je és LOS, One CANADA, §108 , 623 
: a iG ; 429 L790: CANADA, $429,470 





Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 


Par. No. 717(a) 
i CANADA 


MACKEREL, FRESH OR FROZE 


Stet. import classes (1939); 0054.1 and 9354.5 


‘United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and -1943 


























| we Imports for consumption from-- 
omestLG fn 
Year {Production oe exports All | CANADA | | 
countries et | j 
——— oman} — ——_— ee ~ —--- OOS 
| Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
Loo: gel i | “y Bale (MORE) 606.05 
1928 ——- | 223,137 | pe rah, da | 
1.939 ——— |, 113,503 | Nhat ot | ain 1210 
19a pep 2’ 103,628 | Brle, |. 1.900 x90 | 1,879 : 
| | 








Value (1,000 dollars) 


96 
67 
66 


166 | 
hs ier ul rere 


1f Total catch as landed. For estimates of quantity marketed fresh or frozen, 
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2 tatiat ys “oo ioe ee hoe = Phe la “C8 ~ . ah mrontiate As ; 
ion statistics are for 1942, the latest year for which complete data 





seurce: Production from statistics of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service; imports 
from official statistics of the U.S. Department of. Commerce. 
item _ United, States tariff . Propoced 
‘negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1920 rate 
Cents per poun 
Per. ‘7U7(a) | 21 
Fish, fresh or frozen (whetner 
or not packed in ice} whole, 
or beheaded. or eviscerated 
or both, but nots further vad— 
vanced Pores thatethe fans 


y 
may be removed): 


Mackerel: 


che aed arsed en 2 a eet CANADA 
Frozen --------~--~---~----- Pe i/ Lee 
Lf Trade acreement with Canada effective January. 1939, 
Note.— The duty of 1 cent per povnd on imports of fresh mackerel was equivalent 
to 18 percent ad velorem in 1939 and “i pergent patil 943) The duty of 14 cents 
per pound on imports ef frozen mackerel was savivalent to 28 percent ad valorem in 


1939 and 17-percent in 1943. 
Comment 


The production statistics shown in the abovs table represent the total United 
“tates catch of mackerel, vhere stat 


as the statistics of imports relate only to imports 
at 2D a} ‘| Fe ig oe ty Aa as ss me = a tg 
Ol mackerel, fresh or frozen. The United States catches of mackerel are landed in 


orthness is Atlantic les and in California. Substantially the entire catch on 

¢ coast is taken by California canneries; the insignificant quantities 
resh or frozen in that area are concumed locally. The mackerel caucht 
antic chapel on the other hand, is marketed almost entirely fresh or 

t of the Mississippi River; piivataenc ly small quantities of this catch are 


vA 
MACKEREL, FRES 1 OR FROZEN-Continued 


canned, salted, filleted, or smoked and processing industries are generally ce- 

lies of ite mackerel on sporadic cio eaaie whieh oecur in the 
fresh herein. rts of fresh or frozen mackerel are competitive with thet part 
of the Atlantic coast catch which is marketed fresh or “frozen. Fxports of fresn 
Bi el are insignificant and are conf’ nod almost entirely to border 


vendent for suppli 
T 
or Lrozen sea 


jted States production (estimated), imports, and apparent consumption of 
fresh and frozen mackerel are shown in the following table 





: Estimated : : 
nae : Imports atio of 
: production : see) ~ § Apparent a aieiigs 3 
: | cw - ny es io) . . .) 
eon : used fresh : ae T-: consumption: P : 
or frozen: frozen , : consumption 
-‘ Ze ° ° . 


: 1,000 pounds: 1,000 pounds :1,000 pounds: * Percent_ 





1937 -------------------- : 2 re: eG » ek Fille 0 8.0 
Yep Seam. Seok bende me ei A, 38,490 3 ce A ia ee a 3.0 
gL re eeienste LA GU Mie, acc PO org ape an Pao” 29,053 : 4e2 
{hy ochoatta sa arta : Y 30,960 : 1,900. ; 32,860 : 6.0. 





i/ Production for 1942, the latest avai ilable date. 


Although mackerel are caught in several Buropean and Asiatic countries, 4li- 
‘most all imports into the United States of the Presh and frozen product have come 
from Canada. The entire Canadian catch of mackerel is landed in the Maritime 
Provinces, where, as in the northeastern United “tates, the annual. catches fluctuate 
markedly, largely with the migrations of fish of the 2ifferent age groups. From 
80 to 90 perecnt of the mackerel caught on the United States Atlantic coast is 
marketed as fresh or frozcn "whole" fish. Canada, on the other hand, processes 
from 65 to 80 percent of its catch, principally as split salt mackerel and salt 
macke rel fillets. This leaves from 20: to 35 pereent of Canada's output which is 
marketed fresh or frozen, about 80 percent of which is consumed within the eee! 
and the Shihan is eupotiRee almost entirely to we United Sta pring | 


“N 


3 
cs 
v 


Before 1939 the bulk of the imports under this class ifies niet were fresh 
ackerel, a highly perishable product. Owing to the lack of adequate freezing and 
refrigeration facilities in some of the relatively remote but highly productive 
areas of Canada, ond the higher transportation costs, Cenadian’ exports’.to the 
United States were usually confinea to mackerel caught in nearby weetern Nova 
Seotia and New Brunswick. 


During and since the war, however, freezing: facilities have sh sighs markedly 
in Canada, with the resuit that~plants are now availabl« for pireeatie nd storing 
mackerel in those areas of Nova Scotia where, formerly most of ‘the entoh was ‘salted 
for export, principally to.the British West Indics and the United States. frozen 
mackerel usually afford larger returns to fishermen and primary denlers then do the 
saltec products. aa 


Ss 








source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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MACKEREL, FRESE OR FROZEN- Continued 


Mackerel, fresh or frozen; United States imports for consumption. | 
by principal source, 1929 . 





$ to et —EERORES mn 


Item : Year : Dee Oe rrineipal 





: : sf ee Ue Td 0 AD 
. ° e 
e e . 
« 5 AN ATA wor T7743 
aan nnn cet 1939: $27,718 : CANADA, $27,718 
m1 ka 4 che = TAPIA ra £Oce 
“ 1943 ; 5,668 3: CANADA, £3,683: 
$ : ; Mexico, #2,000 
* ole 2 ADM Sy ewe] 
YY meen ere a ee : 1939 CANADA, 338,093 


oo 
Oo 

Ne 
= 
WI oO 
SOA 
ee 


ho 9 
: 1943 : 162,936 : CANADA, $162,306 
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Par. No. 717(a) 
CANADA 
16 
SWORDFISH, FRESH OR FROZEN 













Imports for consumption from-—. 


i 








Q : 1 Domestic |. , $$ - 
Year | Production 2 exports mu | Stink | eM | . 
weet a1 yinumlomine Bebast etaeer yi cern hess} civ ys ONG eT RAS IES 
| | Quantity (1,060 pounds) ae 
ea UURAAY Glade ALLE oH A oases caeeeien a 
1937 -——- 2,602 | Not bimiO aad ot 200 | ee 
DE al 2,861 i TAG Se RN a i. Ze Gis ae 
1939 ---- | _ , 2,652 | ev ErER | ge pgave | 1,558 1,605° | 
1943 ———|2/ 1,146 ahle | 20 iy 24869 shoal 
7 (ec eed ek Satta nt th 2 eed eM cabal! lle Ra Mle AR ep Deal oe OB BAe Bl { | aacith ons AUS TA Ye es 
ee ES wn a. 
| 
(S57 WAS Son8t ates yep | 43 Sui oe oi | 
1938 =) bay | eee iia 196° 222 
1939 -—~ | eas | zs | Br ha SOC ul a. | 
1943 ---- | 3/278 | able 856 | 856 = i 
! ! 





ee 








U/ Total cutch as landed. 
2/ See text concerning imrorts of frozen pisraties "dividea into rortions"” and 
not included in these statistics. 
3f Production statistics are for 1942, the latest year for which comrlete data 
are available. 
Source: Production from statistics of the U. S. Fish and }ildlife Service; imports 
from official ‘statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Ttem United States tariff. Prorosed 
: . nefotiating 
Act of i945 country 
ro rate 


Cents per round 
Par. 717(a) 


Fish, fresh or frozen (whether or 
not packed in ice), whole, or 
beheaded or eviscerated or 
both, but not further advanced 
(except that the fins may be 


removed): 
Swordfish: ' 
Fresh --------------~--~----~-.--- z 1/1 
Frozen (naturally or arti- re CANADA 
ficiaily) --------------------- Zz bon bong 


/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939; rate had been reduced 
to 13 cents lb. in previous trade eesreement with Canada, effective January 1936. 

2/ Presidential proclamation under sec. 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, effective 
February 1936. 

Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty of 2 cent per round on imports of 
fresh sworcfish was 7 percent in 1939 and 3 percent in 19433; .on the frozen rroduct 
the duty of 3 cents per pound on imrorts was equivalent to 32 rercent in 1939 and 
10 percent in 1943. 


- 


SWORDFISH, FRESH OR FROZEN-—Continued 
Comment 


The swordfish is one of the Largest food fishes; although some attain a weight 
of S00 pounds, the average is from 200 to 400 pounds. About two-thirds of the 
United States catch is taken off the coasts of New England and southeastern Canads; 
California and Hawsii account for the remainder. The Hawaiian catch is nearly all 
marketed locally and that of California is marketed west of the Rocky Mountains. 

The bulk of the swordfish caught on the Atlantic coast, landed principally in Boston, 
finds a ready market in the New England and Middle Atlantic States. Swordfishing 
is generally carried on only in fair weather by mackerel purse seiners that switch 
to swordfishing whenever a more profitable return therefrom is indicated. Aside 
from prices, therefore, principal factors influencing the New England cateh are 
economic conditions in the New England mackerel fishery, and the weather. 


The total United States catch of swordfish has declined aimost continuously 
Since 1929, when it amounted to 7 million pounds. This trend, however, has been 
confined entirely to the Atlantic coast catch. Inasmuch as swordfish have become 
increasingly popular on the Pacific coast, the annuel catch in California has in- 
creased substantially over that of the 1920's. 


Most of the domestic catch (excluding that of Hawaii) is marketed as fresh 
fish in continental United States where it generally brings a higher price than the 
frozen product. The freezing of swordfish, therefore, has been confined largely 
to sporadic landings of surpluses which cannot be profitably disposed of as fresh 


lam a | 
TES. 


Imports into the United States have come almost entirely from Canada and Japan. 
Canada exports substantially all of its cetch to the United States. Although there 
is a domestic market for swordfish in Japan, it has not been sufficient to absorb 
that country's production. Ordinarily about four-fifths of Japan's exports enter 
the United States. Before the war, imports supplied from one-nalf to two-thirds of 
United States consumption; Cannda supplied about one-third of the total imports, 
and Japan practicaliy all of the remainder. During and since the war Cannada has 
been the sole source of imports. 


Imports from Canada consist largely of fresh swordfish; those from Japan 
consist of frozen fish. Official statistics of recent prewar years understate the 
imports of frozen swordfish from Japan; this arises from the fact that the Japanese 
frequently cut the "whole" fish into two or more pieces, whereby the product becomes 
dutiable at 24 cents per pound as "fish divided into portions" (under paragraph 
717(0); see the digest on that paragraph), rather than at 3 cents per pound on 
"whole" fish (under paragraph 717(a)). 


If tne duty on frozen "whole" fish were reducea below the duty on frozen fish 
"divided into portions", it would result in a considerable shift in the imports from 
the latter to the former. 


Swordfish is one of the higher-priced fish marketed fresh and frozen; the 
domestic market has nearly always been able to absorb the available supplies (domestic 
and foreign) at relatively stable prices. It is unlikely that the domestic fishery 
will expand appreciably during the post-war years. 
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SWORDFISH, FRESH OR FROZEN-Continued 


Swordfish, fresh or frozen: United States imports for consumption, 
by principal seurces, 1939 and 1943 
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Item wear’: Imports a 
H Total : Principal source 
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$215,112 : CANADA, $215,112 
135,07 P20 CANADAS 8735545 


Frozen SSG ce TRS. S58. 4) aperrs ves lae LAs 
: : ;, CANADA, $4,441 
Fees) (L2O, SRE 2 CANAD AY VOL20 8 77 


. . « 
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Bo TUE EE eg a MAE as TS, DD I, 1c RTT Coe PaO 
Source; Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Ly Par. No. 717(a) 


CANADA 
STURSEON, PRESH OR FROZEN SOVIET UNION 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0055.6 and 0055.7 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 

















7 SC RAE TE CST EE EE ns rae 1 ae 
| / | » £3 | Imports for consumption from— 
{ Domestic ——-—— - ——-- 
Year B eaeetar be ‘2 | All Peete | - SOVIET te a phage 
ers ts : | CANADA {  GNION | Rumania 
{countries j PP 
— i OO tees RE SSN ee en ee Ot 














Quantity (1,000 pounds) 











nt ee ee 

















ioe | 359 | Or ee 269 4 641 | 37 
Chem | cL ely See EE Mie iy TS | 353 : (Salling 78 
ee 2¢ pnt eelager 875 557 281 30 
1943 -—- 4 2G 254 w, 
; t { t 
| | ; 
ee ne ae ne a a i he ee tpn ee oe ee eee = 
| Value (1,000 dollars) 
157. soe hee Ey oe ROP ht ae 8 
ee ae Cat as | 292 | Bae, Ne 156 W 
1959 Ayo hhymenleRR welt foorvegyryes al Gy 207, «| GLa 6 
ed ka 53 1 ; | 150 149 = | eT 


A a eee nee sa ae oy eek tera ~~ 








1/ Catch consists of sturgeon and shovel-nose sturgeon. 
of Production statistics are for 1942 the latest year for which complete data 
are available. 
Source: Froduction from statistics of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 














Ttein United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act\ of 1945 country 
Par.717(a) 
Fish, fresh or frozen (whether or 
not packed in ice), whole, or 
beheaded or eviscerated or both, 
but not further advanced (except 
that the fins may be removed): 
Sturgeon: / ae, 
hrc hs ap nee ene es 1/2 CANADA 
Frozen -—-—-—---~---—------—-_ 1 1 CANADA, 


SOVIET UNICN 
1/ Trade agreement with Canade, effective January i939. 
Note.— The ad valorem equivalent ‘of the duty of 2 cent per pound cn impcerts 
ef fresh sturgeon was 2 percent in 1939 and 1 ue ‘cent in 1943; the'duty of 1 
cent per pound on the frozen product was equivalent to 3 percent in 1939 and lL 
percent in 1943. 


Comment 


Most of the sturgeon consumed in the United States is aap by rene 
the roe, however, is salted and sold as sturgeon cziviar, (See separnte digest on 
sturceon caviar, aes 721(d). 


al 
— 


The United States catch of sturgeon comes principally from the northern 
oastal bays and rivers, the Great wakes, and the Mississippi “iver and its tri- 
butaries. Due to overfishing, the supply in all of these waters has become ~ 
Seriously depleted; production, therefore; cannot be increasai without further 


STURGEON, FRiGH OR FROZEN-Continuea 
J 


reducing breeding stocks. In 13890 the oe in the Delavere River alone amounted 
to 5 million pounds but since 1929 the total annual Unitec States catch has not ex- 
ceeded one-nalf million pounds. There is no Monee an established sturgeon fishery 
in this country, the catch being incidental to other fishing operations. 

Data are not available for the catch in other countries. {ft is known, however, 
that the Soviet Union is the only country with a substantial sturgeon fishery; most 
of the Soviet cetch is teken in the Caspian Sea and the Volga River. Although the 
annual catch in Canaca is larger than in the United States, it, also, is incidental 
to the operations cf other fisheries. 

During the 1930's United States imports caine almost entirely from the Soviet 
L ‘. 


Union, Canada, Kumania, and Japan, the Soviet Union and Conada supplying &4 percent 


and 14 percent of the total, respectively Me eh from substantially all sources, 

except Canada, consisted of frozen fish. 1 1939-41 wuwo--thirds of the imports from 

Canada were of frozen fish and one-thira of cach Fish. dn 1942-46, however, the 
'ratios were reversed. Since 193% the duty on frech fish has been + cent per pdund 


less than. the rate on the frozen product. 


Sturgeon, fresh or frozen: United States imports for consumption 
by principal sources, 1939 and 
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Fresh s F939). 1, $055,612... CANADA, 355. B12 
a) Woe. 78,290 : CANADA, $78,290 
Frozen S939 § 219,942 : CANADA, $151, 3453 
: : : SOVIET UNION, $63,421 
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CANADA, $71,088; 
SOVIET UNION, $549 


ee 


° % 
° . 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Sturgeon is primarily a luxury product, the United States demand for which 
greatly exceeds the domestic catch. 


Par.No.717(a) 
fe ue j G A N £ DA 


FISH, FRESH Ox FKOZEN ( 
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United States production, exports, and imports, « 1937-39 and 1943 


| | Imports for consumpticn from-—— 
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jecles covered, only part 
on 


of which is merketed as "whole" fresh or frozen fish. See text. 
a 5 er | / =a iyene \ * + 
ai ee fillets, ete. (see separate digest, par. 717(b), and all other fresn 


r frozen fish, except salmon. 


3/ eee statistics are for 1942, the latest year for which complete data 
are available, 4/ Less then 500. 


3 a) 
Source: Production from statistics of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; 
ic 


imports and exports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. - 


Item Any 


Aewior? 1945 country 
eC 





Paveey Lyin) 

Fish, fresh or frozen (whether or not 
packed in ice), whole, or beheaded 
or eviscerated or both, but not 
further advanced (except that the 
fins may be removed): | 

God, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk: 


- 5 f 76 ty 3 
Without Prins” removed —=——— —— ~~ ie 2/ B/k CANADA 
WEtn Lins’ removed seule fe lel Mi as do. 
i > Of ag 
Shad +—---~-~~--~-~~~~- eee vena L &/ 3/2 do. 
White sea bass or totoaba (totueva) My 4/ Le do. 
Pe eg Mette aaa aired aS, BNE tal Ma BA ee Ae RN 7 4 Aart 4 To 
Other 2/ 4. oe CANADA, CUBA 


1/ Product of Cuba dutiable at 2/5 cent per pound under Lrade agreement with Cuba, 
effective September 1934. 

2/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 

3/ Bound, trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 

4/ Trade asreement with Mexico, sfeocth ve January 1943. 

5/ Does not inelide salmon, mackerel, halibut) sturgeon 
fresh-water fish. and.eels. 


j Sw 


See note on following page. 
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FISH, FRESH OK FROZEN (OTHAR THAN SEA HERRING, SMELTS, UNA, MENHADEN, 
PILCHARDS, HALIBUT, MACKEREL, SALMON, SIURGZON, SWORDFISH, . 
AND FRESH-WATER FISH AND BELS)—Coniinuad 


Note.— The rates of duty applicable to imports in 1939 and in 1943, and the ad 
vilorem equivalents thereof were as~“féllows: 





Item 193 1943 

Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk: 
SB vra@hpe iat: PENOVEd syaen gone nr Eee 3/4s lb, 19% Bde e 1B, 10% 
With Lime memoved: a eee ate pie Spies gee be iG: 10% 
SLE aoe ERROR. ape Deer Sere wae EY eu! mo feael ay| 7 4.)8 Be ML OS 3 1/2210. 6% 
White sea bass, (totuava) +-=----—=.—._ Le Lb. Ly 1/2 lb, BF 
Other (unspecified) —--——-— Ppa hee bhi Biro DQG duchy 11% 


l/ Not separately reported before 1943; included with "Other." 


Comment 


lig digest covers uil frest. or frozen “sicciue" Tish as delineu iu iwreiraph 


a 
Tie) 


i.e. not further advancea ther bene: aed or evisceri ten, exce: t tie iclicn— 
ing: (1) Halibut, selmon, mackerel, svorciish, sturgeon, and fresh-vater fign 
and eels, all of which are treated seperately in preceding uigests. (2) Menhaaen 
and, pilchards;. these fish, fresn or frozen, Go not enter the itport or export 


triue una substantiall; the entire domestic cutch is used in tue producticn of 


fish meel, fish cil, and conncu sardiz ies (pilchards), (3) Sea herring, seits, 
and tuna fish; tnese species, if fresn cor:frozen, are i..perted free of duty under 


pera, raph 1756. (Fish, fresh or ial. when filleted, skinned, bene 2 sliced, 
or divided into portions (packaged fish) are covered by paragranh 7L7(L) ana are 
dealt with in the digest which follows thie cue.) 

Cf the numerous species of fish covered py the classificeticn iere under 
consideration, more than 100 species are ceught in tue United Stites. Ar, roxli- 
mately tiuree-fourths of. the total domestic catch cr tais group, however, consists 
ci tue iclliiing 10 gs) ecies: Alewives, cod, croekers, oa haddock, 
mullet, pollock, rosefish, sea trout, and whiting. Relatively fev of these more 
then 100 species are Gistributed widely 2s fresh or frozen Nwhole" fish. A ,reat 
many of the species, because of Limited supplies, are iiarketed nesr the ports 
where they are landed. Thc bulk of the catcn of most of those species which are 
LV RRaEI Oe tasiely as fresh or frozen fish is marketed not as "whole" fish but as 

lily as fillets and steaks, imports of which are dutieble 
(cee segarute digest.) {ubstantially the entire catch 
of Rites and ae ee about half that of flounders and cod, and two-thirds 
thut of haddock, sre used in the production of packaged fisn (fillets, etc.). Many 


de 


. other s; ecies als o are packaged to some extent. . Mcreover, e:preciable :uentities 
salted, smoxed, or 


ef tie fish here under consideration ere canned pickled, 
_Kippered. Altogether about 60 percent of the total cateh 
forms cr as packaged fish, leaving about 40 percent of t 


as fresh or frozen "whol en fist within the meaning of paragraph 717(a). 


| 
Ine irketed in tnese 
ne catch which is marketed 


Exports of fresh or frozer "Vhole" iiss under this classification have been 
insizmificant in relation to production anu imports. Experts uave never exceeded 


4 millicn pounds annually and generally more tnan half of them have gone to Canada. 


_ Before the var the bulk of the imerts, which never exceeded 10 -millicn 
pounds annually, came from Canada and Mexice. Those from Canada consisted almost 
entirely of the same sjecies céugnt by United States fishermen in North Atlantic 
and North Pacific waters. © About half of the imports from Mexico consisted of 
white sea bass BOLE and most of tne remainder were barracude, corbina, 

se 


3 


cabrillo, yellowvail, a trout, croakers, and red drum (redfish). Ordinarily 
most of the imports es Canadé are consumed in the Northern States whereas those 


from Mexico go principally to the Soutn.estern and Gulf Coast States 
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FISH, FRESH OR FROZEN (OTHER THAN €@A HERRIN 


4. iF, SMELT 5 TUNA, 
PILCA4RDS, HALIBUT, MACKEREL, hap STURGEGH , Si. ORDPISA 
AND FRESH-WATER FISn AND EELS)-Continued 
substantially ail the imported fish are marketed in me condition in which 
they are imported, i.e., they are not further vrocesesed in this country. Imports, 


therefore, compete princinelly, with that part of the demestic catch which is 
marketed as fresh or f Mmucle" Tish. United States production, export 


a 


























frozen S, 
imports, and consumption of the fresh or frozen "whole" fish here under congidera- 
tion are snown in the following table: 
ee tsps ee tp ens se seg —_—_ 

: Estimated ; : : : Ratio of 
: production : PRES: 3 ExXvorts , : Apparent ;: imports 
Teor: used : fresh or frozen: fresh or frozen: consumption: to 
ws :fresh or frozen: “if - cae x :_ consumption 
: is ; 3 Percent 
: Cuantity (1,000 pounds) aioe ears: 3 
ee aa. Boths mae : 9,736 : ae Ly GST APIS FEF : dfs 
Lose. ii 514,144 : Ate 3 1,588 ORO inka ae Les 
Oe Se eee 484,47 : 6,707 ; Lj 65 SEL39 505 ; 1.4 
HOL3, .s. 1/99595046 713 : 629 i B1O sho : “id 
a/ Production is for 1942, the latest available data. 


Imports increased substantially during and since the war owing principally 
(1) the generally high prices which heve prevailed in this country, (2). the 


and certain fish, and (3) the loss by Canada of other 
{It is probable, however, that imperts will decline to 


ith the restoration of normal trade conditions. 


wartime scarcity of meats 
export markets for fi 
about prewar levels, ' 


she 


ee 


Imports of rresh or frozen "whole" fish in the longer term post-war period 


will Sep EE to a ee extent upon the trend 
both domestic and imported packaged fish (p 
should this trend continue upward, it is -unli 
"whole" fish will be materially above prewar 


” 
Aad 


inc 


in the United States consumption. of 
ipeliy fresh and frozen fillets). 

kely that imp of fresh or frozen 

eA and may aecrease same- 


atin 
orts 


hey 


what. Lomestic production of packeged fish increased from 74 million pounds in 
1931 to an estimated 220 million pounds in 1945, wail rts of these products 
increased from 3 willion:jicunds to 55 million pounds. 


e impo 
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caged fish vill continue 
en ee nificant 


It is probable that the ‘domestic pay eho of ps 
to increase... Some foreign countries, which hitherto hav . 
sources of imports,, have expanaee their factlities with w to exporting 4 sub- 
stantial part of their proc suction of packaged fish to this country. Furthermore, 
the production of packaged fish in Canade has been prisarily for export, with the 
bulk of the outdut coring to the a dius Statess tae nrewar decade Canadian 
products accounted fer more than 90 percent of United States imports of packaged 
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Visn0snada also is‘ekpanding its facilities for. scosucing fresh snc frozen puckegec 
fisn. Although a large part of its increased production of See a fish may be 
derived from larger catches or by diverting’ Supplies from the fis i salting industry, 
the Canadian packaging industry will also utilize fish which aunar wise would be ex- 
ported to this couitry as “whole fish. The future imports of packaged ground 


of course, Gepend in part on the situation vith 


fish into the United States will, 
Gigest). 


respect to rates of duty and quotas relating to that product, (See SeRanats 


A: 


a 


In Mexico (\hich has been the principal United Sta 
and frozen "whole" fish) the filleting, packaging, and freezing-industries began’ 
later and developed more slowly than in most other fish-exrorting countries. for 
several years, therefore, imports of fresh and frozen products from that country 
will likely continue to consist largely of "whole" fish... 
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s source of “imported fresh 
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pounds. of 
used. in 1941, and 600° 


J. approximately 100 pounds of round fish are reguired to produce 36 
anew red fish, some 200 million pounds of round. fish were ? 
million pounds in 1945, to produce packaged fish. Imports cf packaged fish repres®: 


ed about 8 million pounds of round fish in 1931 and 150 million pounds in 1945. 


FISH, FRESH OR FROZEN (WHETH*R OF NOT PACKED' IN ICE) FILL 


BONED, SLICED, OR DIVIDED, 


Stat. import Glasses (1939) : 0060.1, 0060.5 


United..States Gaeatiohi on exports, and imports, 193), 1935 
bs - b 3 3 ’ > 
as ech ee ee ee 


: a4 


Domestic 





N.S.P.F. 


Imports etary oust Oo, Lon 


Pars Nov, 7127p) 
CANADA 
CUBA 


FTED, SKINNED, 


1937-39 and 1943-45 














OS eae.) brio oped as, pene ey aN ei —e 

Year | Production | a3 Seats re Nearannes 
| exports | evict 2 CANADA ! Japan | ead | Tceland 
Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
1931 Thy 319 | eens OO ct Paver’ 5 2 fined 2 
1935 111,258 | | 4,101 | qele | 51 | 3 | - 
1937 A heel uecNot 3 noe | AeA en ey ee, 60 250 
1938 27 LOONESMe | 91455 |b. Tyeee.e 1,082 | g | 5 
1939 138, 68200 | 185649 | L2,884,.)  . 3,166 | 65 | 13 
1943 ah 167,639 | able |4 21,539 19,506 | — | 1,086 672 
1944 |3/ 181,295 | | 4/ 30,926 | 26,765 | = | Aueeeae 680 
1945 i 220,000 | 1/ 55,015 | 48,217 | BY aoe 2,281 
pI SIR ES EPO WC ot) one dal ea ES EES EEG RAIA RBI A ADEE Re BBA 8 Se SS Bat 2 ratte yee or a ae 
Value (1,000 dollars) 
| . ! } 

1931 10,999 | | 320.) 316 | Led 2/ | P 
1935 11,986 | | 415 | 407 | 5 24 rm 
iga7 ul *1 Td a eynoth sole. ype ass | 153 | Z | 21 
1938) |... 12,6908) aha 5b 915 | 729 | 176 | 1 2/ 
1939 LeA53 te sat ys me | 1,163 | 317 | 6 | 1 
1943 y 39, 389 | able {L/ 4,055 | 3,706 s 172, | 108 
1944 42,621 | Bf: 65539 | 5,694 | - | 504 | 160 
1945 51,700 | Af 11,721). 10,167 | is 843 | 650 





1944. 





2/ Less than 500. 3/ Preliminary. 








VU No imports from CUBA for Ht period shown, except for 2 thou 
at 1 thousand dollars imcorted in 1945, 2nd less tnan 500 pounds 














send pounds valued 


end 500 dollars in 


4/ Free for piksietied use, t; O42 thousnnd pounds, valued at 192 thousand 

, valued at 701 thousand dollars in 1944; 

and 3,181 Peat pounce valued at 837 thousand dollars in 1945. 
Source: Production statistics from the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 

from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. ° 


Gollors in'1943; 3,278 thousand pounds 


Item “United 
Actwof 
1930 


Par. “717(b) 
Fish, fresh or frozen (whether or not 


packed in ice), filleted, skinned, 


boned, sliced, or divided into 
Hortions, 1,860 ales 
Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, cusk, 
and rosefish: 
- Product of Cuba -----—-----—-—---—— 
Other than product of Cuba - 
Other: ) 
Product of Cuba -—--~-----—----—. 
Other than product of Cuba --~--— 





tates tariff 








~~ Cents per pou afar 


NO WN 
ele 


nN 


24 


1/y 
2/1-7/8 or 25 


Wy 
3/22 


uy Trade agreement with Cube, effective September 1934. 

/ Trsde agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. Lower 
Rey quota of 15 million pounds or 15 percent of previous consumption, whichever 
is the larger. Imports in excess of quota dutiable at the higher rate. 

- 3/ Rate bound in trace agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 


-Note.— (See next page.) 


Service; imports 


Proposed 
negotiating 
country 


CANADA 


CUBA 
CANADA 


rate applies to 


FISH, FRESH OR FROZEN (WHETHSR OF NOT PACKED IN ICH), FILLETED, SKINNED, 
' BONED, SLICED, OR DIVIDED, dh S.P.F.- Continued 


Note.- The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on imports of cod, haddock, hake , 
pollock, cusk, and rosefish was 25 percent in 1939 and 11 percent in 1943; on 

other fish it was 20 percent in 1939 and 10 percent in 1943. There were no imports 
tion Cuba under either classification in thoss years. 


Comment 


General 


The products covered by paragraph ed consist of all fresh or frozen fish 
(except sea herring, smelts, and tuna fish), which have been "Filleted, skinned, 
boned, sliced, or divided into portions." The trade classifies most of the area 
ucts as fillets, steaks, stick ks, pan-dressed, end skinned fish. Inasmuch as both 
domestic procuction °nd imports consist almost entirely of fillets, this term will 
hereinafter be used to refer to all products here uncer-consider«tion.- ‘In ac— 
cordance with ‘the tariff classtfication, fillets, etc. prepared from cod, haddock, 
hake, pollock, cusk, and rosefish will be referred to as grounc ee fillets and 
those prepared: as other: species as other mee Sheek ern : Eero eses oe eer 

Al though fillets have been ia a by retail dealers for many years, domestic 
production on a large scsle at ‘the fishing centers was not begun until 1921, when 
approximately 50,000 pounds of ‘cod and heddock fillets were preparéd.” Since then 
the filleting industry has developed rapidly; commercial production in the United 
States amounted to 68 million pounds in 1933, 117 million founds in 1937, 186 mil- 
lion pounds in 1941, anc an estimated 220 million pounds in 1945. 


Fillets are now produced ‘in practically all ‘coastal Stites, States bordering 
the Great Lakes, and in Alaska, but substantially all of the grotindfish fillets 
are produced in the New England and Micdle Atlantic Stites.” In 1944, the New 


England States accounted for about 78 percent of the total yroduction of fillets, 
Pacific coast States for 9 percent, Middle Atlantic States for'6 percent, Great 
Lakes “States“for"’6"-pereent;-and-other areas for-d percent.’ ~ asco ese 


Grouncfish fillets represented 75 percent of the tots.l domestic production 
of fillets in 1931 and increased to 82 percent in 1937; but the share declined to 
60 percent in 1944, and 61 percent in 1945. This decline in percentage occurred 
notwithstanding subst-ntial increases in the production of groundfish fillets . 
because of the much larger increzses in the cutpat of other filles ts, 


The production of fillets during specified years since 1930 wa 1s s ‘as follows: 


: Total productions. srouncfish fillets; Other fillets 




















Mes eae ho F ont! Bf totaly Mt, oe total 
2. (1,000 1b.) 711000 Dips. a aakbg boas 
Eri BR air Tarren bidve SL tee Abb SFO wrt TA eS. ssi! Loe say’ 2502 
1933 -------=---——-—----—- 3 i BID iu With Osoouh ade Niko a 17,246. : 2545 
1935 ----------------—+-----: 111,258 a S5,030, 8 Tosh 2° 20sah0 23.6 
1937 -—--~---------—_--—----; 117,432 ee ore to a SLeby ve ote 661 ‘ ad 
ey be ae eee eee ae coy Maatpiaee 4.) Woe it waAeotone -2nKs 
1940 -~-—---------------_—-: 132,995 : 90,644 : Boa is 3 (802 35d. 31.9 
1941 ~----—---- ————-: 185,923 Sie bey este ed 1s) OFF 5S9EF!) MS4ek 
jt YP ales ACA EE EEA eens sabe Hei oGh e105 76cuea, 57.9) ey, Coder ABT 
1943) (Preliminary) ———-——=3 167,639 RM OOnhoe. ee Leola. womeota es. ABE 
L944, (Preliminary) ——-~—+; 181,295 208,755 $ 60.0, ie 772654035 40.0 
1945 (Preliminary) -------; 220,000 134,800 : 61.3 + 85,200: 38.7 


Sources United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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' FISH, FRESH OR FROZEN (WHETHER OP NOT PACKED IN ICR), FILLETSD,- SKINNED, 
BONED, SLICEL, OR DIVIDED, N.S.P.F.- Continued | 


‘Imports of fresh and frozen fillets were not separately reported before the 
passagé of the Tariff Act of 1930, anc the distinction in import st-tistics between 


groun* fish fillets and other fillets wes not made until the Canadian trade iseears: 
miei became effective January 1),.1939. A 


Total imports of fillet incrensed from 3 million pounds in 1931 to more aoe 
15 million pounds.in 1939 and to 55 millien pounds in 1945. Imports of grouncfisk 
fillets increased from 9 million pounds in 1939 to 43 million pounds in 1945, 
imports of other fillets increased from 6 million rounds to 12 million rounds in 1: 
the same period. Thus, grouncfish fillets constituted 60 percent of the tots] im- 
ports in 1939 and 7& percent in 19A5. pe Oy: 


os 


a 
- 
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Imports of fillets during specified yeers since 1930 were as follows: 














Manel! fhe oh imports : Grouncfish fillets: Other fillets 
Year : : -4..2 Percent’: gea,3 Percent 
4 Quantity * Quantity’ ag te QLAN G2 Cy, 
gh rset hint 0c, LPie" ig Savion Gomes iY, of total 
i ee 1b.) :(1,000 Lb): 3(1,000 1b 
193] --------------------=: -3,008 : - 3 -— 3 Oils - 
1933 apa a aaa nnn: 2,505 ~: - 3: oth St Omir 
oe ee =. LOL : ua - 3: — 3 ‘ - 
1937 =------------------~- : 10,870 : - 3 eo: scan inane hie 
1939 -- -------~+---------- : eg e 2 "Oy426 3 CU ie 2” Gaeeee Pen 
1940 ~---~--------=-------- : 5, 750 TT oe Tea a Ge ee" *OROL0 soe" 
194] ; ht A as a ES ee eee cael : be y 651 3 9,931 : Z e 7 ® 3 9 720 : Ze . = 
1942 --+-------~---------- : 20,190 net LOgtly Seales a gine iad. 
1943 (Preliminary) -—---—-: el, 539 ed Se ie ko Bae Tea eS" Soeerer © Chee 
1944 (Preliminary) ------- : 30.946 aap SD forge) As key Digs. ere “teeta 20.7 
1945 (Preliminary) ------- : 55,015 SAS Ogos (Geet, thse es ee 
Source: fficial statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
mee consumption of fresh and frozen fillets alnost quadrupl d between 1931 


and 1945 (increasing from 77 to 275 miliion’ pounds). Production in the Uni 
States (Siaetiovine all for sigretage consumption) incrersed 146 million pounds or 
threefold (from,74 to 220 million pounds). Imports increased 52 million pounds (from 
3 to 55 million) or about 18 fold. Imports supplied 4 percent of c consumption 'n 
193¥, 10 percent in 1939, and about 20 Reeseuk in 1945. 


ct 


— Lhe. increased consumption of fillets doses not reflect. an-abselute increase-in 
the .consumption.of fresh and frozen.fish,.but,.to 4 very large extent, occurred at 
the expense of a decresse in the consumption of daestio-fresh and frozen fish marketed 
dither whole or partially dressed, .and.to.a.lesser extent. -at -the-expense.of-a de- 


crease in consumption of domestic end. inlported salted fish. 


Ny) 


The United States ‘consumption -o f fillets and the ratio of “dornie § tic production | 
and -imports to consumption during ‘spec cified years was as folt Owse” 
: ; : 4 . 
. 5 { ? * 
. tre pe cg ert saebhci alia ag er et eee ee iy or eee ee eee rr Ww v 6% etre eee rt Gas BF Hg tR rd Ges “Ces ORe aetna evenes er + or <r Nk Om ee nee Ee er tm ene OF One O eT NER One es een ee eee che MN IONE pert 


2S RNR EN | Lede tp Le 
ro : . 
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FISH, FRESH OF: FROZEN (WHETHER OR NOT PACK cED IN. ICE), PILLETED, SKINNED, 
BONED, SLICED, OR. DIVIDED, N.9:P.F. - Continued 





Percentage of consumption ' Sippel by- 
e production; Imports 


Year - _ Consumption 


ee ee 
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o 
= 
ot 
sn 
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oO 
sw 











: , . : - 

1931 -~------- ----—~------; Wyse t : Os les sos 3.9 
1933 ------ nt alee A Niet 8 96.4 . 3.6 
1935 ---—------——-——- ————— 3 3.15, 359 : cee : 3.6 
1937 -—-----------+---—----: 285.302: 3” 91.5 : 8.5 
Lo San SEEEIEOREEEENTS 1545333 3 89.9 $ 10.1 
1940 ----~----------——----- : 148,'781 at B94 - 3 10.6 
194. ----------------- ————: 199,574 : Q3.2° ; 6.8 
1942 ar : 202,095 “a 90.0: : tG.0 
1943 (Preliminary) —-—---: 189,178 : 88.6 - : phys 
1944 (Preliminary) -—-----: 212,242 : 85.4 : Lésb 
1945 (Rreliminary) —---—-: 275,015 : 80.0 : 20.0 
Source: Production statistics from United St-tes Fish and Wilelife Service; im- 
norts from orficial statistics of the U. &. Depurtment.of Commerce. 


ne) 


Groundfish fillets 


Production of groundfish fillets in he » United Strtes (almost entirely in New 

England), although fluctuating with the éaton of fish, has shomm « strong upward 

rend ever since the product wes introduced in the early 1920's. Output increased 
from 50 million pounds in 1933 to 123 million pounds in 1941; thereafter it fell 
to 87 million pounds in 1943, when the totsl extch of groundfish declined sharply 
with tne diversion of a large proportion of the more efficient fishing vessels to. 
war service. Production in 1945, however, was the largest in the history of the. 
indus try--estimated at 135 million pounds. 


xcept for minor fluctuations, production of groundfish fillets in Canada 
increased steadily from 9 million pounds in 1933 tq 38 million pounds in 1943, the 
latest year for which data are available. Very. much larger relative increases 
occurred in Newfoundland and Iceland. In 1933 estimated production in those two 
countries i142 not exceed 2? million pounds, but in 1945 Newfoundland alone produced 
about 21 mi liien pounds of frozen groundfish fillets, and in 1944 Iceland produced 
about 49 million -pounds. A fb 


Approximately 85 percent of the groundfish fillets sa auicea in the United 
States consist, in the order of their importance, of: haddock, rosefish, and cod. 
In Canada cod, haddock, and hake account for more than 95 percent of the total and 
in N-wioundland sk Iceland substantially the entire production consists of cod 
fillets. | ‘ . 


Although soms''of the major species of groundfish have a wide distribution 
throughout the world, Canada, Newfound oe and Icelend have been sne@ will likely 
continue to be! the pbihéd pad sources of croundfish fillets imported into the United 
States. During the period 1939-45 these.three countries were the sole forsign 
suppliers, except in 1940 when 17,000 younds were entered from Mexico and the United 
Kingdom. Before 1943 Canada was the only important source of imports, supplying 99 
percent of the total in 1939 and 95 percent in 1942. in 1945, however, . Canada 
supplied 88 percent, Newfoundland 9 pereent, and Iceland 3 psrcent. During the 
period January- inigust 1946, Canada Bt ane sd only 78 percent, whereas Newfoundland - ane 
Iesland each accounted for 11 percent of the totel. These data eee. that Ice- - 
land and Newfoundland may supply a relatively larger share of United Ct-tes imports. 
in the fut tUrE 


slin atthe trade agreement 1 Pith: Canad, ,effective Ja muary 1939, the duty on ground— 
fish fillets was reduced from an cents to.1~7/8.cents per pound; this rate, how- 
ever, is applicable only to‘an anmual quota of 15 million pounds, or of 15 percent of 


29 
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FISH, FRESH OR FROZEN (WHETHER OR NOT PACKED IN ICE), FILLETED, SKINNED, 
BONED, SLIGED, OR DIVIDER, N.S.P.F.- Contimied 


the average annual United St:tes consumption curing the three preceding years, 
whichever is the higher. Imports in excess of the quota remain dutiable at 24 
cents per pound. Not until 1942, however, did imports exceed the minimum tienen 
(15 million pounds) established in the agreement. Quotas (cased on 15 percent of 
consumption) and actual imports each year since 1941 were as follows: 


‘Year Quots = Tot#1 imports 
: (Pounds) : (Pounds) 
1042 eee LT 98 : 16,672,082 
1943 gems DE ROR ae i 16,3 23hk6 
194). ee : 18,210,658 > 24, 545.569 
19/5. <c se... 17,606,810 a famiee der 
1946 —---: 4/20,380, 724 : _ 





Quota filled early in ae 
Source: Officiel statistics of the U. S. Department 


of Commerce. 


The average unit value of the United States production of groundfish fillets 
increased from 9.5 cents per pound in “a? 39 to 24.7 cents per pound in 1943; there 
was Little change in 1944 and 1945, after ceiling prices had been established by 
the Office of Price Administration. Similarly, the average unit foreign value of 
United States imports increased from 7.6 cents per pound in 1939 to 16.6 cents per 
pound in 1943 and was about 20 cents per pound in 1944 and in 1945. 


As prices of fish products advanced the duty became a les&S important barrier 
to imports. In 1939, when all imports of groundfish fillets were dutiable at 
1-7/8 cents per pound, the ad valorem equivalent of the total duties collected on 
such products was 24.7 percent. In 1945, however, the same rate of duty applicable 
to imports entered under the quota represented only 9.8 percent of the Sia 
value of such imports; moreover, the duty. of 2% cents per pound on imports in ex- 


a 


cess of the quota represented only 12.4 percent of their value. 


Canada, Newfoundland, and Icelsnd produce a large exportable surplus of ground-— 


fish, particularly cod, haddock, and hake. In the prewar years, most of the catch 
was salted for export, ay Seemed to #urop:, South America, and the West Indies. 
During the war exports to some these markets were either eliminated or substan— 
tially ee ety the ineressed demand ror frozen fish in the United St tes and 
the Unite PB Seoreion) however, encouraged 2 marked expansion of freezing and fillet— 
ing Bere dlet tt oa in those three countries. Most of the plants in Newfoundland and 


Iceland were constructed as smergency measures. Newfoundland has 44 filleting 
pats and 15 freezing plants, which, in 1945, produced 31 million pounds of ground- 
fish fillets. Iceland has 62 freezing plants which in 1944 produced 49 million 
pounds of fillets. Freezing and filletine facilities were ae expanded in Canada 
during the war. Although the United Kingdom tock a substential part of Canada's 
increased production of fillets, the United States continued to be Canada's princi- 
pal market for these products. The major part of the production in Newfoundland and 
Iceland, during the war, however, went to the United Kingdom. 


With the cessation of hostilities and the resumption of fishing operations by 
the United Kingdom fleet, the British demand for imported GROUSE AE fillets declined 
markedly. Not only did exports from Canada and Newfoundland to the United Kingdom 
decline; but also late in 1945 the. United Kingdom failed to renew its contract 
with Iceland for most of that country's production of fillets. Subsequently, Ice- 
land entered agreements with the Soviet Union and certain other European countries 
2 On the disposal of the butk of its. production in. 1946. These agreements, however, 

ay be regarded as transitory arrangements which may not continue through 1947-48-49, 
aie which time the purchasing countries may reach or <xpand their prewar level of 
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production. ‘imilar ins tability’; though perhaps to a lesser extent, may charnac- 
terize the exports of Canada and Newfoundland to countries other than the United 


rg tes. 


The’ United ee ae consumption, production, anc imports of groundfish 
‘fillets since 1938 were as follows: 


Hp 





Production 









Apparent. 


Consumption Quantity | consumption 
5 ° tat wv 


Year ‘ 





: (1,000 1b.): (1,900 1h} (1,000 1b} ; 
1939 -----—--—-:_ 109,908 : 100,482 : Pend) “Vs dh (OO 0's 8.6 : 99.4 
Ngee meee ™ TOO peay a, OO aad ew ESO eS STAs. au Dat ae rirnrinin OO oll 
V9QAL -------—-—-: 132,515 § 122,584 : Rg cay Saini sae te 705 : 98.1 
ge, MID 5 ss TO5e7G s . BOS os Ob Tacs. LBs Came view Donk 
ts. (Prelime) s (102,885. s+ 86,562: rs eU B co hey ee 15 6O. ~ 89.2 
1944 (Prelim.) : 133,301 : ec 755 3 BG: 8 2), LG Se Coane ete te 86.9 
1945 (Prelim.) + 177,969 +: 134, 800 : Be Tae pa) CO ttn 427 can i. Sana ieaeeine 


e 
_ Source: Production stotistics from United States Fish and Wildlife Service; im- 
ports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 


Other fillets 





the early 1920's. Since then, excep 
tion has increased steadily; output 1 from 19 million pounds in 1931 to 73 mil- 
lion pounds in 1944 and to an ostimated &5 million pounds in 1945; thus the output 
of other fillets accounted for 25 percent of the totalat se let production in 1951 

and 3bout 40 percent in 1944 and 1945 « . 


Commercial production of other fillets (other than groundfish fillets) began 
in New England not long after the successful introduction of groundfis h fillets in 
ot f£ of produc 
ro 


or minor fluctuations, the volume 
i! 


! 

‘During the early years of the development of the industry other fillets were 
prepared almost entirely from species of ae isnded in New Englin?, but as the 
incustry #xpanced to other fishing areas a great many other species were used. 


Neverthsless, in 1944 more than four-fifths of the total production was from 11 
Species of fish. Thess consisted of Atlantic coast flounders, mackerel, ocean pout, 
anc whiting; Pacific coast flouncers, ° noekri sh, ane lingcod; and Grest Lekes 


5+ 


blue pike, lake herring, saugers, yellow pikes, and yellow perch. In acdition, 
there his been a substantial increase in the production of skinned catfish in several. 
iniand rivers sabes lakes, and in coastsl bays. Despite the expansion of filieting 


to practically all coastal States and the Great Lokes States, New fnglanc continucs 
to. be heaton ocean rate of-other filtets, “In 1 a the New Eneland States 
accounted for 53 percent of the total production; the Middle Atlantic Stxtes: sup- 


plied 5 percents-- The-Great Lakes: Stetes,° 13 percent} are Pacific coast Stuteas, 22 
percent; and: other areas, 7 percent. 33 


Statistics covering imports of other fillets are #vailable only for the yeurs 
since 1938. Despite the elimination of Japan as an impoitant source after 1940, 
imports of such fillets increased from 6 million j;ounds jin 1939 te 12 million. pounds 
A 1945. ‘Canada accounted for 48 per reent, of.the total United States imports of 

ese products in 1939 and #8 percent in 1945. Imports from Canada usuelly consist 
RS fillets processed from the same species of fish used for filleting in the rorth- 
east, northwest, and Great Lakes areas of the United States. About two-thirds of 
the “imports | Pron ‘Japan under this heacing were not fillets, Ant consisted of frozen 
swordfish 'chunks"—i.e,, dressed fish divided intg two or more pieces. (Bsfore 
February oa 1936, practice aren all imports of frozen sworcfish consisted of whole 
“dressed fish; dutiable ‘at 2 éénts fer pound under par. 717(a). On that dete the 
cuty was increased by Pres Fat L proclamation is 3 cents per pound. Thereafter 
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the bulk of the imports of frozen swordfish were "divided into portions," which are 
dutiable at 24 cents per pound.) Imports of other filets from sources other tha 
Canada and Japan have come almost entirely from Peru, Mexico, Bshamas, Icelend, and 
Newfoundland. 


“The average unit value of United States production of other fillets increased 
from.12.8 eents per pound -in 1939 to 22.2 cents per pound ir. 2910, with Little 
change in 1944 and 1945. The average unit foreign volue of Unitec States imports 
of these items increased from 12.4 cents per pound in 1939 to 25.9 cents per pound 
in 1943, with substantially no change in 1944 snd 1945. 


As’in the case of groundfish fillets, the cuty of 2° cents per pound became a 
less important barrier to imports when prices advanced, n 1939, the cuty repre- 
senting'20.1 percent of the foreign value of imports; in each of the years 1943, 
1944, ane 1945, it représented only 9 6 percent, ‘ 


Production of other fillets is fersible in practically every, foreign country 
possessing an established fis ae inaustry or Let intgls sutplies of fish sufficient 
to justify thé establishment of such an industry. The rroduction of frozen fillets 

is contingent upon the establishment cr expansion of freezing facilities. With the 
exception of some imports from Canada, substantially all United States imports of 
fillets have to be frozen to prevent spoilage in transit; even the bulk of 
imports from Canada have been sa Pres served. tH 


Little is known concerning the possibilities of. future imports of other fillets 


from Buropean or Asiatic countries. I[t is likely, however, that Japanese exports 
of frozen "chunks" of swordfish to the United States will be resumed when swordfishing 
in Japan is reestablished. Inasmuch as Canada, Newfoundland, and Iceland are on a 


pronounced export basis they probably will >xpand their shipments to the United 
St-tes as rae as this trade is more profitable than marketing the catch as salted, 
= 


iin aim or smoked fish. During the war the filleting and freezing industry developed 
or expanded in other countries, notably Peru, Mexico, and the Behamas; and hecause 
of the limited domestic market in those countries and the higher prices obtaining 


in foreign outlets, most of their production was exported. There are indications 
that the output in those countries will be able to expand still further if adequate 
foreign markets, ‘(particularly in the United States) can be found. 
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Ss apparent consumption, production, and imports of other fillets 
since 1938 were am 
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Although the fisheries of this country sare older than the Nation itself, the 
filleting trade did not come into existence until the early 1920's. Because of the 


relative youth of the industry itself 


expansion of retail distributi 


the fact that wartime dislocations 
industry. The wartime 
prices (especially in the United St-tes) 


since 1942, andGovernment assistance to 


and 
on of froze 
potential of demand for fillets has not yet been realized. 
have prevented an orderly development of the 
scarcity of protein foods generally, 


the even more recent development and 
n foods, it is probable that the full 
Equally important is 


the relatively high 
which have prevailed for fish products 
the fishing industries in a number of 


foreign countries have led to an expansion of productive facilities substantially 
grester than would have occurred during an equivalent number of years had peace 
prevailed. Neither prices nor productive capacities, therefore, have been per- 
mitted to find their "natural level". -Consdquently, ultimate adjustments to con- 
ditions of a more normal market appear to be inevitable. 
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Par. No. 717(c) 
i“ C AN A DA 
39 NORWAY 
FISH, DRIED AND UNSALTED 


tat. import classes (1939): 0062.0, 0062.2 


United States production, Se a and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 







Imports for consumption from-- 













; Domestic 
Year [Productionl/ f 
eas All| Norway Japan Mexico | CANADA 
untrie 
Quantity (1, 000 pounds) 
1937 | 1,200 Not. 3,499 139309} 1, 06%" 9% | 196 
1938 1,051 ees 2,809 Tere. | 770 12 | 76 
1939 se 508 . 2/3,003 es ae Thy, TL, 81 
1943 | 24879 able | 4/695 | - | mile .2ane yh 75 
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1/ Consists of stockfish (dried, unsalted eod), salmon, gne shark fins, 

ey, Imports from China (fourth source in 1939) amounted te. 43 thousand pounds, 
valued at 14 “thousand | ‘dollars. ° ‘Imports from’ China were /Yelats ively unimrortant in 
other years. ) 


3/ cares for 1943 consists of salmon only; “the 


th 


roduction of 


re was ro ¢ 
stockfish’ and statistics for shark fins are not availa ble. 
end dollars imported from 


4/ Includes 437 thousand pounds, valued at 146 thous: 
} ? 
Iceland, Berar Peat he 

Sources “Procuction from statistics of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Sérvices 


imports from official statistics of the-UseS. coettes iors of Commercs. 








Item ; United States tariff Proposed 
. ; negotiating 
country 
Par. 717(c) 
Fish driec and unsalted: ; 
God, hacdock, -hake;--pollock, oo an . 
ancl Geie yh Dee Br-1/1, CANADA 
Be oN GEE Sigs 9s pine eect gr naa and al BL ets fa Pe ~ NORWAY 
Gther 1/ Spee ee nee Oo Leen aren Cana fete ef 5/8 NORWAY 
vig Stockfish (drie ed, unsalted ieee was held dutiable as "Other fish, dried and 
unsalted" (T. De 45672), effective May 1932. Decision was revirsed (C.D. 
Peor 


effective Februery 1943. ios 
agreement with Iceland, effective November 1943. 


3/ Duty reduced to 3/4 cent per pound in trade agreement vith Mexico, effective 
January 1943; duty further: reduced to “5/8: cent per pound, as shark fins were in- 
cluded with "other" fish in the trade agreement with URC effective November 
1943. 

Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of ‘the -duthes on imports in°1939 (when the spe- 
cific rates were double those now in effect) were 24 percent on cod, haddock, hake, 
pollock, and cusk; and 10 percent on the combine ad imports of shark fins and other 
fish. 


¢ 






FISH, DRIED AND UNGsLTED-—Continued 


United States production of dried and unsalted | fish consists chiefly of salmon 
croduced in Alaska end shark fins produced in Flori ida and California. There is 
also a small froduction of stockfish (a dried and unsalted cod product) in Alaska. 
On the Atlantic coast there is a small and sporadic production of -sun-dried sque- 
teague (sea trout). Insignificant quantities of othéY¥ dried fish are prerared in 
the Hawaiian Islands andthe Pacific Coast States, but production statistics are 
not availeble, Reported production in srcecified years was es follows: 


Fish, dried and unsalted: United States production, by kinds, 
1937 5 °2.939 shane 2945 CH 











7 1937 : 1939. SRT ETT RTR PSPS Shaws 
Iten he = , 2 : : 
“~ Quantity ° Value °° Quantity ° Value” ° Quantity~ > ~Value® 
3s. Pounds ; ; Pounds ; : Pounds ; 
Stockfish ---~--~----; 25 043-235 0232-5800 -—2--—~- G7 41+ 3 ~~ - 3 = 
Belion aes : 1,148,000 : 79,900 : 456,000 : 36,500 : 718,600 : £38,793 
Shark fins --—-----+; 30,2603 "s U3, 388s “2OU4BS "S78 S6las Onta, bua ere 
Totel -—--------- =: 1,200,306 : 96,30L : 508,285 56; L02°F°8718,600 42 3857 
Source: official sta tistics of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Sérvice. 


Before the war imports averaged about 3.4 miilion rounds annually valued at 
1/3-million dollars. About 60 percent ‘of total imrorts came from Norway, 30 rer-- 
cent from Javan, and 10 percent from other countries. Practically all imports 
from Norway were stockfish; those from Japun were "stick" cod and oriental special- 
ties. The remaining imports consisted of: shark fins (principally from Mexico) and 
scecialty rrocucts from various sources. The relatively small imrorts from Canada 


consisted principally of dried and unsalted ie and related srecies. The value of 
imports by vrincipal sources in specified years was as follows: 


Fish, dried and unsalted: United States imports for consumrtion, 
by kind, and frincipal sources, 1939 and 1943 











Item ‘ Year ; Value : Source 
Dried and unsalted, total -~---—- =3 1939 38386, 337 2 NORMAY ,$233,58563= Japan, 
| :. : : £96,602 
Dried and unsalted: of LOA : EV ay 
Cod, etc, -~---------~--~------- % -$,.134,52106 : Leelend. $232,090 
Shark Ping -------- eee oe : -: 38,489 + Mexico, $31,906 
HO romped eonentie b Riser sseemtens C27 : (: 19,632 : Iceland, (11,663; Mexico, 
Te Ss eee : 04,193 3 
Total --~--—~—---~-----~—---—---- s 1943" 9°192, 2274: Yeeland, Tas; a 3° Mexico, 
- : s  %:36,099 | 
Source; Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


FISH, DATED AND UNSALTER-—Continued 


Stockfish is consumed in the United States almost entirely by Latins snd 
Scandinavians, and "stick" cod and shark fins by orientals. Dried salmon is used 
principelly in Alaska, as food for human consumption and as food for dogs, mink, sand 
foxes. 


Of the products under consideration for negotiations stockfish ond shark fins 
are perhaps the only imported items which compete directly with domestic products 
However, domestic production of stockfish has never been ls rge, notwithstanding a 
almost unlimited supply of rew meterial (fresh cod) in Alaskan waters. In 1926 and 
1931, the 2 years of largest Alaskan produc ction, the Alaskan industry sunplied less 
than 10 percent of the total United States consumption of stockfish. 


Domestic production of shark fins nmountec to 46 thousand pounds in 1939 and 24 
thousand pounds in 1940. No production wes revorted for 1941 and 1942; production 
data for subsequent years are not available. Imports, separately reported only 
Since 1942, have averaged 212 thousund pomds annuslly, with Mexico supylying more 
than three-fourths of the total. 
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38 Pax. No. 718( a) 
NORWAY 
FISH IN OIL: SARDINES 
(See separate digest on sardines, not.in, oil,, par.. 718(»)) 


Stet.-import classes (1939): 0063.2 and, 0063.3 a 


~ 


United States production, exports, ond ‘imports, 1937-39 and -1943 







Domestic Imports for. consumption from—— 














it O35 E 
Production 


Year ae ee r ce , 
exports ATL NORWAY |Portugal |Sweden {Latvia 
countries eee 
hee Quantity (1,000 pounds) t 
1937 -| 36,698 Not | 28, 727 | 22,594 dy LO? 203 804 
1938 -} 14,664 avail- | 21,854 15,850 3, 852 BOG en teat oe 
1939 .- 48,710 able 1/'| 31,557 23,730 6,030 PO ae all: 2 ee 
1943 ~| 26,946 [ee the Bg [nppalaa ls 24: ai pts Nyy Se 
Value ce ono dollaz es): , 
1937 =| 4,421 oe 3,843 | 25859, 1.058. 30 dic se 
1938 - 2,222 he ee yea RAN pag etna (oly 58 ie) Mil 
1939 -| 6,326 Big Dr Ns Vo (mre he oad Pei 38 84... 
nes Pa aes ears 152 i adiioe ts - . 


‘i . — 
1/ Exports of sardines packed in oil ordinnrily ae fo less than 5 percent 
of .the total domestic pack. P pes tds 
Source: Production statistics from the U..&S..-Fish 2 milalite Service; ' im-...::- 
ports from official statistics of the U. S.. Department of Commerce. 4 ees 


sce 


‘Item | “United States’ tariff °° ' Proposed ° 
res OHO . © nepotiating: 
Actiof’ . 31945 tae geeteie wounded 
1930 rate it ; 


Percent ad va lorem 
Par. 718(a) ° “ail 
Fish doled ‘oY preserved in any 
manner, when poeoe in oil 
‘or in oil and other Bu Ds ieae 


asnaivied: 
Valued not over 9 dente per Pree eet bape 
panei atercend meee bee as 30 VA oe» NORWAY, 
Valued over 3 cents per 2/ erty fut 
pound +-—---~--~---~-—-~ oe 30 30 do. 


ig By Presidential. proclamation oe section 336" of the es Act of age ks 
effective January 1934. bs 

2) Sardines’ packed: ‘in refined rey oil are Eiiioat to an Badverten ribo teahah 
excise tax of 14° cents’ per ‘pound on the guantity of oil introduced in'the cans : 
(Internal even taceaos secticn 2491, as ee if the oil: amounts to 10: per= i’ 
cent or more of the contents by weight. 4 


as ; Comment -. 

The term "sardines," now a household word in most countries, is usually 
associated with small fishes preserved in oil, or other-sauces, in hermetically. ; 
sealed tins. This generic use of the term bas led to the erroneous belicf hor 
‘the sardine is'a’ single and distinct species’of fish, whereas several species! 
(belonging chiefly..to the.family Clupeidae) are canned and sold as sardines. ‘.-Two 
species belonging to: the genus Clupea and four species belonging. to Sardina consti- 
tute almost the entire world pack of sardines. In the eastern United States and: 
Canada sardines packed in oil are produced from herring (Clupea_ harengus);.. the 
United States Pacific coast product is derived from pilchards (Sardina caerulea). 
The principal fish used for this purpose in France, Spain, and Portugal is the 
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FISH IN OIL: SARDINES-Continued 


pilchard (Clupea_ pilchardus) ; ~ ee uses the a sling or sprat (Clupea_sprattus) 
and the sild or musse (Clupea harengus); Japan uses a species. of pilchard 
(Sardinella melanosticta), The Mediterranean Pisani (Sardina sardina) is also 
canned in several European and north African, countries In the United States 
most of these products are morketed in varying TET EL ELSE a¢ sardines,;-in accord~ 
ance with general uscge and with the definition adoptcd by.the United States Food 
and Drug Administration, which holds that the word "sardines" may be applied to 
canned small fish of species belonging.to~the family Clupeidae. In some coun- 
tries, however, the name chaner, oie may be enon only to fish packed from the 
genus Sardina and from the specics Clupea pilchardus; the. prodicts of other 
species being labeled Tore sild, “herring, ete.” 


Wo J 


Before the war olive, cottons ced, peanut, sesame, soybea an and:other ‘oils were 
used in packing serdines in oil. In most forsign countries the use of olive 
oil was general, whereas in the United States cottonseed oil predominated. Dur- 
ing and since the war, however, the shortage of olive and cottonseed oils forced 
packers in some countries to curtail production and in some..others to shift to the 
use of other oils. Olive oil is still used almost- -exélusively in Spain and 
Portugal, but Norwegian packers have developed 4 refined herring oil which has 
proven acceptable to the trade and probably will se ge oe be ‘used, at least 
with the lower-priced products, even after clive oil avain becomes available. In 
1939, 97 percent of the United States pack was in soMcnnase ole hurtin ml 
soybean oil was used for 85 vercent of the total procuction. : 


3 
a 
¥ 


Although sardines consumed in the United States are packed in tins of varying 
sizes, the great bulk of both the domestic and imported products ere pac cked in 
No. 1/4" cans labeled as containing from 3-1/4 to 4 ounces net weight There is, 
however, a wide variety in the type or style of pack, e.g., oil used, walion of 
dressing and preparing the fish, number of fish to the ee me: For example, 
before the war none of the domestic pack was smoked, whereas jay Saeed all 
“imports from Norway were lightly smoked. Virtually none of the domestic pack was 
boneless, or skinless and boneless fish, but these constituted the*bulk of the im- 
ports from Portugal. 


Domestic production of sardines pecked in oil is confined almost entirely to. 
Maine and California, with the former accounting for about 96 percent of ithe’ tetal. 
The great bulk of the production in Maine consists of sardines packed.-in oil; 
relatively negligible quantities sre packed in mustard cr in tomato. sauce. in 
California, however, only i nsignificant quantities are packed in oil; most of the 
production there consists of sardines packed in tomato sauce, natural oil-of the 
fish, or in mustard. (See digest on sardines not in oil, paragraph 718(b), 
which covers the products packed in natural oil, tomato, ntaee and other sauces) . 


The industry in Maine obtains part of its supply of raw met eriay {fresh sea. 
herring) free of duty from Canada; the quantity imported usually dep. ends on ‘the: 
relative apundance or scarcity of suiteble fish in Hounsiee and Cana dian ‘WAtErS. 
In 1932 imports through the Maine and New fe smpshire customs district were, only 
11 million pounds; in 1942 they amounted:.to about st million. pounds. _ From: 75 toy 
95 percent of these imports are ;taken by the Rea eSaP ts cahmers , in Maines, > ome 
Variations in the supply of fish suiteble for. en okinding in. ihe: Salted States and 
Canada, price changes, ‘stocks on hand, yolume of imports, and prices of the im- 
ported products, are factors, ‘responsible for the wide yenr-to-ycar fluctuations 


in the domestic pack. Domestic production, which reached 62 million pounds in 
1904, dropped to 12 million peas in 1932 and rose again to 68 million pounds in. 4: 
1941, the largest pack of record Mibaseris io3 Sate ck sell 


mes 
a 


iy ; n 

During the prewar decade (1930-39), the annual domestic consumptiion of: Sar -dines. ; 
packed in oil averaged about 57 million pounds, of which slig ghtly: mors than helt. * 
was supplied by imports. Wherees United States: éxports were negligible, . the ot ther 
principal producing comninies were on @ - pronounced export ‘basis, and shipped to, 
many countries. Petal? ViPS Oe PR) Seer 
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FISH IN OIL: SARDINES-—Continued 
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United States imports during the decade ending in 1939 ranged from 42 mil- 
lion pounds (1932). to 22 mi@lion pounds (1938) and averaged 30 million pounds. 
About three-fourths of the total imports came from Norway, one-sixth from Portugal, 
and most of the remainder from other European cowmtrics. Since 1943, however, 
Venezuela has become a relatively important supplier, with some other South 
American countries contributing small supplies. 


Most imported sardines are different from mest of the domestic in preparation 
and packing, and they have an established prestige value. This prestige makes 
.it difficult for United States packers to market a fancy product inasmuch ss con- 
sumers nave come to judge the bulk of domestic sardines by the lower or cheaper 
grades which have predominated in the domestic pack. Therefore, when prices of 
the foreign product fall te the level of domestic prices of comparable grades (as 
was the case in the early 1930's), consumers purchase propertionately more imported 
sardines. 


In terms of quality and price, domestic and imported sardines may be divided 
into three broac classifications: 


(1) Higher-priced sardines, notably the better grades imported from Norway, 
Portugal, and France. Before the war these constitutcd from 75 to 90 percent 
of the total imports, but never exceeded 5 percent of total domestic production 
of all sardines in oil.. 


produced in Norway 


(2) Medium-priced sardines, principally the lower grades 
otal imports and 10 or 


and Portugal. These constitute from 10 to 25 percent of t 
20 percent of the domestic. pack. 


- (3) The lower-priced product which accounted for 75 to 90 percent of the 
domestic pack; sardines of this grade were imported in negligible quantitics. 


Although the extent of competition between the domestic and imported products 
has been influenced by the differences in the various types or grades of sardines 
produced here and abroad, price has been an important factor. After Norway and 
Portugal went off the gold standard in 1931 and 1932, respectively, the price of 
the medium and lower grade imports from those countries dropped to about the level 
of the better grade Maine pack. After the United States suspended gold payments 
early in 1933, howevcr, the foreign value of the dollar gradually approached th 
former par of exchange with currencies of those countries and the previous price 
differentials were restored. 


The practicability of preparing a domestic procuct that will sell within the 
price range of the so-called fancy imported sardines has been demonstrated, but 
largely because of the higher labor cost and because domestic processing plants 
are geared principally to mass production of the cheaper grades, it has been 
difficult to increase appreciably the United States output of the higher cost 
quality product. However, in July 1944,Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department 
of the Intericr, undertook a comprehensive study of the sardine-canning industry 
in Maine, with a view to developing improved methods of processing and packing. 
The technological work undertaken in Maine is still in progress; should these 
efforts be attended with some measure of success, production of higher quality 
sardines in the United States will cncounter keen competition from imports, 
particularly those classified under (1) and (2) above. Regardless of the out- 
come, however, the predominant shere of domestic production will. probably continue 
to be sardines of a grade and price imported into the United States in relatively 
small quantitics. 


By Presidential proclamation, effective Janunry 1934, the duty on sardines (and 
certain other fish) packed in oil was increased from 30 percent to 44 percent ad 
valorem, if of a value not exceeding 9 cents per pound including the weight of 
the immediate container. Those of a value exceeding 9 cents per pound remained 
dutiable at 30 percent. Sardines in the lower value bracket accounted for 11 
percent of the quantity and 8 percent of the value of total imports during the 


AL 
FISH IN OIL: SiRUINES-Continued 


remainder of 1934. From then through 1939 such 
of the cuantity and 2 percent of the total value 
With the higher prices. which have prevailed since HIPs 
have been valued at more. than 9 cents per pound . 


We. 


As has been noted, the United States before the 
cent of its total consumption of sardines packec in oil. 
United States back has been of the type which competes 
price range, | 


Sardines imported in the 
direct competition from United 
vail, however, imports of the " 
with a larger volume of domesti 


s 
States products. 
gher quality sara 


2 produc ction. 
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The next few years will vrobably be a 
sardine industry in ali countries. it 
the United States wiil be able t© purchad 
prewar levels. Untii the other major importing countr 
place in the market, the United States wiil probably pr 
outlet for foreign sardines. 

While a’ separate statistical clasusificatio 
the fact that sardines are prepared trom Sev 
as to the feasibility of adminis basis a tar: 
The specification of sardines in former tariff 
trative difficulty led to ee eee Litigation, and in 
President of its investigation under ection 336 (October 19 
the breakdown of the fish-in-oil classification into "tune" 

the Tariff Commission pointed out that whiie the principal 
in oil consisted of tuna and sardin it was impractic 
"sardines" for tariff purposes. However, it 
term "Sardine" may. have become surficiently 
tion of a tariff provision for sardines 
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he Par, No. 716(a) 
Ae CANADA 
CHINA 
FISH IN OIL: OTHER THAN SARDINES, ANCHOVIES, TUNA, AND ANTIPASTO 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0066.6 and 0066.7 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 end 1942 
3 Did > b] 





Inperts ‘for consumption from-- 


Year 


ii 
exports LE cl meropttna 
countries 


ts Domestic 


tion Norway Japan CARADA 





Guantity (1,000 pounds) 
1937 - 5164 Mot 2/ 550 
b= Bs 5 9603 381 
rie ate avail- 

9 aide = D hen ies 4/ 
1943 2 591 =o) DAL 


| 24 | é 203 2 
{ d ; Te Y 
hes: | 90 43 Bf 
| a. 


ti 


Value (1,000 dollars) 


1937%e8Po al, Ost Not | af a7 | A 12 58 a 
1938 -| 1,041 avail~- | 2 16 6 2k, a 

19e9 932 able | 20 12 iat af 
1943 - 925 | 4/ ie | 1 - “ 3/ 


4 


Consists of BORE 6G and yellowtail. 
Includes 170 thousand pounds valued at 28 thousand do 
Hong Kong. 

3/ Less than 500 


suse 


def Includes ! BBG nousand a velued at’ 1Z65 thousand dollars imported fron 
Peru; and 60 thousand pounds valued at 23 thousand dollars from Chile. 


Source: Production statistics from the U. §&. Fish and Wildlife Service; 
imports from official statistics of the 0. S. Department of Coimuerce. 
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item United States tariff Proposed 
on negotiating 
Act OL AQ 5 ' cour ry 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 


Par. 718(a) 
Fish, prepared or ureserved in 
any manner, when packed in oii. 
or in oil and other ‘suostances: 
Smoked pollock: | 
Valued not over 9 cents per 


peund --~---~---~~ ~~ 30 1/ Ade CANADA 

Valued over 9 cents per pound 30 2/ 5 do, 
Other (except tuna, sardines, 

anchovies, and antipasto); 
Valued not over §$ cents ‘per / 

pound ‘Sasa 4+ seb lee 30 aA CHINA 
Valued over 9 cents per pound «= 30 30 . do. 

1/ Presidential proclamation under section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 


effective January 1934. 


2/ Trade agreement.with Iceland, effect ive November 1943. 


Comment 


sae 


Smoked pollock 


This product (also marketed as sea salmon, saithe, and coalfish) is a 
specialty item not produced in the United States. Although the fishermen of 
this country land lerge quantities of pollock, the great bulk of the catch is 
marketed as fresh and frozen fillets and the small remainder is pickied or 
salted. 


A344 


FISH IN OIL: OTHER THAN SeRDINES, ANCHOVIES, TONS, AND As TIPASTO-Continued 


Smoked: pollock-in- oil, as.imported, is penalty macked in 3-3/4-02. cans 
(similar to the sardine ca an), and available data indicate. that the. principal 
“foreii¢m producing countries have been Iceland and Denmerk. tn the trade 
agreement with. Iceland, .eficetive Novemser-i9, 1942, the cuty c 
was reduced from-30 percent..ad valorem to 15: pércent, if:of a value cxceeding 
9 cents per pound, - including the weight of the_imiediate container.- The du 

“on “imports valued-at-not more than 9.cents per pound remained at 44 percent; but 

there were no iniports under this classification... Imports were not sep 
show’ prior to the. Iceland azreement, but an analysis of invoices and other entry 

eer revealed that Iceland suppli ted 33,237. pounds of smoked pellock in 1540 

and 2,400. pounds in 1941. Since the Iceland. agreement there have heen no in- 

ports from any source, notwithstanding, the duty reduction, probably owing to 

the inability to obtain tin cane gmk Oil ook Weems eine | 


on this product 


So far as is known Canadians have nover proauce:. smoked collock’ sucked in 
“OLS “thelr: rélatively smsll ec catch of these fish having been marketed in other 


forms. 3 
Other fish 
Domestic production of fish packed in oil covered by this.ciassification 


consists alnost entirely of tediee and foes aes pe Einee ike fish that 
put up by California packers. engayed primarily. in canning tuna. Under Federal ' 
regulations: these tio. produ: ts.may not be labeled tuna.:- They are, how 

packed in the same manner ag tuna, are us in similar wrepared dishes, and. 
some consumers purchase then as substitutes for tuna. 


i) 


Lae te 


5] 


Imports under this classification consist almost entirely of bonito, 
yellowtail, herring, eels, uackerel, salmon, hors d'oeuvres, and specivlty 
products soneumed principally by orientils. 


Before the war most of the. iaports from : Buropean countries were herring 
2 


2 
eels, mackerel, and hors d'oeuvres; those from Asiatic countries were oriental 
products and salnon. Imports of bonito and yellowtail in oil, if any, wore 
negligible. However, there ere lLarve MA ood pp eae species of fish along 
almost the entire coast of Mexico, Central and South Anerice, and during the 
war canneries were erected in sone of these countries, notably Peru ond Chile. 


As a result, in 1943, imports into the United States ferme reru ‘and Chile 
amounted to 616,000 pounds valued at %151,060, practically all-of ~hich wes 
bonito packed in oil. ; 

have been cctiable et 44 percent 


Since January 1934 all of these product ef 
» including the kipincies 


ad valorem if of a value not exceediny 9 ce 3 Ou 

of the. iimnedia ite container, end 30 percent if-of.a yedue: exceeuins G cents ce 
pound. In 1934 imports dutisble at the pigner rate amounted to BA aMeaG rth 

the quantity and one-eighth of the valve of totui imports. | Since that. oath 





however; annual imports at the tiie rate have never exceeded 2-1/2 pertent 
of the quantity nor 1 pergent cf the value of. total imports. "Tne decline in 
imports in the lower valué bracket yvns influenced to some degree by the in- 
creased duty; but increasing prices of the imported products were the 
Significant factor. 


45 Par. No. 718(b) 
CANADA 
SALMON, CANNED 


Stet. import class (1939}: 0067.1 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





; Imports for consumption from-- 
Domestic 





expor CANADA 


Year Production er" All | 
countries 


Japan 








Quantity (1,000 pounds) 







cae ell 362,642 37,979 6,713 7162 5,478 
eee 349 426 48,251. 698 366 331 
1959. al 287,621 40,766 228 350 
ee ee 273,002 | L/ 69,486 2/ 25 | : 


Value (1,000 dollars) 





1937 --- ee ers 6,655 pase 2 2.2 
ey pees 42,366 7,269 | 68 depen pa 
199) ae 4h Zin Vet | 6,522 7 : 5 

7 Soraay Se oe 

















T/ Includes 69,120 thousand pounds vaiued at 17,915 thousend doliars exported 
er tend-lesse. 
2/ Free for Government use 6 thousand pounds valued at 1 thousand dollars; 
also includes dutiable imports. of 11 thousand pounds valued at 3 thousand dollars 
from Argentine. 

Source: Production statistics from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service; exports 
and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce 





ey United Stetes tariff - Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of L945 country _ 
1930 rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Par. 718(b) | 
’ Fish, prepared or preserved in any 
manner when packed in airtight 
containers weighing, with con- 
tents , not more thsn 15 pounds 
each (except fish packed in oil 
or in oil and. other substances): 
Salmon—---—-------~-—--—------~—--—--- 25 Ze CANADA 


Comnent 


Salmon are found in practically all coastal waters of the North Atlantic 
and North Facific oceans. Of the total world catch, which averages over 1 
billion pounds annually, 95 percent is taken in the North Pacific where the bulk 
of the salmon caught is canned. The small catch of salmon in the North Atlantic 
is practically ali sold, fresh or frozen, in European and North American markets. 
he Unitcd States, Cae Japin, and the Soviet Union have accounted for prac- 
tically 211 of the North Pacific catch. Statistics are’ not available relative 
to the Soviet catch, but it is believed thst in prewar ycers it amounted to 
about 20 percent of the world total; the United States accounted for about 50 per- 
cont, and Japan and Canada each for about 15 percent. Most of the Japanese catch 
was taken under concession in Soviet territorial waters. Acquisition by the 
Soviet Union of Lower Sakhalin (Karafuto) and the Kuriles now brings most of the 
salmon fishing grounds formerly in Japanese territorial waters under the control 
of the Soviet Union. 


‘smallest producer of canned salmon. Tie total prewar pack from saimon caught 


AG 


SALMON, CANNED—-Continued 


World markets depend upon the North Pacific catch for bese supplies of 
canned salmon. The total catch, and the catch by countries and by species, are 
subject to wide fluctuations depending on the life cycle «nd sexsonal runs of 


the fish; consequently there sare considerable fluctuations in the annul pack 


etiebaniiee salmon. The.-annual world pack renged. from. about 490 eh 650 million 
pounds during the 1930's, averaging about 515 million pounds. The United Strtes 
accounted for cbout two-thirds of the pack. Canada ena Japan, roughly of equal 


+2 


“importance as producers, canned most of the remainder. The Soviet Union, for 


which statistics of production are not’ available, is believed to h»ve been th 

in Soviet territorial wa ters including that caught there by the abel WAS 
probably larger than that of Comnisihe Thus, io ‘the Soviet Union chooses, it can 
now, on the basis of available supplies in Soviet ; waters, easily Tee the 
second largest producer of canned saimori; in whien event Japzun, without access 


to Soviet fishing g grounds, will become a rele tively unimportant producer. 


“All ERSTE TIESE Tw bean on &n export basis for canned selmon, 
but United States exports, before: the war, in:no yetr exceeded 15 percent of its 
great production. In contrast, Ganeda exported from two-thirds to four-fifths 
of its output and approximately 90 percent of the production of Jeprn and the 
soviet Union was for export markets. The United Kingdom was the principsl ex- 
port market for ull ‘producing countries. The United Stites also had apprecicble 
markets in the Philippine Islands, Netherlands East Indies, and certain European 
and Central Americen countries; see we in countries within the British Common- 

ealth of Notions; and Japan and the Soviet Union, in European countries. 
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_, Since 1930, annual Po he: ches the, United States have not exceeded 3 per- 
cent of domestic consumption. ilarked fluctuntions have occurred in the total 
imports and also in the guantities imported from the principal suppliers. During 
the 10 years ending 1940 total imports ranged from 137,000 pounds in res to 
6,713,000 pounds in 1937, with Canada supplying 75 percent and Japan 22 percent 


of the total during the 10-year period. In 1937 Canada supplied 82 percent of 
“the total imports and Japan ll percent; but in 1940 Canada supplied only 2 per- 


cént and Japan 97 percent. Most of the imports from Japan entered Hawaii and 
consisted mainly of the "titbit" and "belly" grades of red salmon for consumption 
by orientalis in the islands. Practically all imports from Canada Were) CORRE TAG 
to the domestic pack and were entered for consumption in continent: nd. Unitec States. 


Three factors are largely responsibie for the insignificance Ae United § states 
imports of canned salmon: (1) the large domestic production;. -(2).an exportable 
surplus from substantially every year's puck; and (3) the duty. of 25 percent on 
the imported product. hea yt ) 


Approximately 90 percent of the United States pack is in Alaska by canneries 
located along the coast from the southcastern tip of the Territory to°and ae 
cluding Bristol Bay. Substantially. all supplies used and most of the Labo 
employed in hae Alaskan industry has t6”™be transported by vessel from Seattle to 
the canneries «t the heptane of the canning ys euch year, and the pack 
is Sanennieher ns from the canneries principally to Woshington and Oregon for do- 
mestic distribution and oe . Canadian et as ction is confined. almost entirely 
to British Columbia, . where, canneries are. located in a relatively restric Sted area 
on. the mainland or the isl Lunds adjacent. acts ‘This obviates the necessity of 
lonz hauls of supplies | to, canneries and of the finished product to primary. cen- 
ters of distribution. ‘These. advantages indicate lower costs of production and 


marketing, for British Columbia. than. for Alaska.. 
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SALMON, CANHWED-Continued 


It is doubtful if the United Kingdom and continental Burope, wnich together 
accounted for the great bulk of world imports of canned salmon before the war, 
will be able to resume purchases at prewar volume for several years, ‘ieanwhile, 
if world production is maintained, it is likely that, notwithstanding some ex- 
pension in other non-European markets, there will be eccnsiderable incentive to 
enlarge exports to the Unitea States. 
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Par. No. 718(b) 


48 NORWAY 


FISH CAKES, BALLS, AND PUDDING 


0067 .3 


Stat, import class (1939}: 


Year 






ALL 


Quantity ( 


countries 









Imports for consumption from-- 





noaland 
Ve Laie 


| NORWAY | Japan| 
t 


| | 


1,000 pounds) 

















{ORL es Eres | Not 2,188 Fy 5 ded a eS 
1938: —--| 4,669 aveil- 1,648 ge ter Ai | 53 | i 
1939 ---- 5 4,66 TehsoIe se &4 O38 | 276 az; 
1943 ----|1/ 3,935 panenia | aie pee] : | 40 
ey ae 153 Not 152 | a eS ae 2 
iojeeeaee 665 4 131 ti Rin) 
gozpht 7517 | By Sar Wo 710 AT i 
Soros btbeua/eesonw alt Sars 6" | : aN pak: 


1/ Production statistics are for 1942, the latest available data. 
Source: Production statistics from the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Services, im- 
ports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


[tem United States tariff Procosed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Par. 718(b) 
Fish, prepared or freserved in 
any manner, when packed in 
airtight containers weigh- 
ing, with contents, not 
more then 15 pounds each 
(except fish packed in oil 
or in oil and other sub- 
stances): 
Fish cakes, balls, end pudding ---- 25 . J/12ak NORWAY 


i/ Trade agreement with Iceland, effective November 1943. 


Comment 


Fish cakes, fish balls, and fish pudding are products in which fish is the 
principal ingredient. All products covered by this classification enter the 
trade cooked end racked in tins, requiring relatively little further cooking in 
their rreparation for the table. 


Fish cake material, as prepared in the United States, is a cooked mixture of 
shredded salt cod, potatoes, (ratio of 100 pounds freshened salt cod to 200 pounds 
potatoes) hydrogenated coconut oil, and white pepper. This product, sold as fish 
cakes, codfish cakes, and under trade names, is packed usually without being formed 
into cakes. 
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FISH CAKES, BALLS, AND FUDDING--Continued 


Fish balls (Norwegian style) are also produced in the United States, the for- 
mula requiring fresh haddock, milk, fish broth, potato flour, wheat flour, salt, 
‘nutmeg,.and gingcr.. Cooked to a paste this.material is formed into small. balls 
which are hand packed in cans filled with fish broth. 


Fish pudding.as produced in Japan consists of ground fish, salt, sugar, and 
mavin a liquor similar to vermouth. It is boiled or steamed and then slightly 
baked before packing. There is no known domestic procuction. 

United States production of the two products, fish cake material and fish 
balls, centers principally at Gloucester, Mass., and at Portland and Eastport, 
Maine, where only a small part is prepared according to the foreign method, the 
bulk being fish cake material. 


No data are available with rescect to exrorts, but they are known to be neg- 
c 3 d 
wjigible. Miike Ringte 


Norway (the principal source of erewar imports) the United States, Canada, 
and other countries having large supplies of potatoes and fish of the cod family-—- | 
principally cod and haddock--sare in a fosition to prepare increasing quantities of | 
_fish cakes and fish balls provided a market can be found for them. 
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FISH CANNED, NOT IN OIL; HFPRING, 
SAUCE IN CONTAINERS WEIGHING, WITH 
(See separate digest on sardines 


Par. No. 718(b) 


| 
SMOKED OR KIPPFRED OR IN TOMATO rane 
CONTENTS,MORE THAN 1 PouND RacH * 
and other herring, par. 718(b);5 


also digests covering fish packed in oil, par. 718(a)) 


Stat. import class (1939): 0067.6 


United States production, 


Domestic 







Year | Production exports All UNITED Roreey 
countries | KINGDOM 
Quantity (pounds) 
} 
1937 ---~ n.a. | Not Noe 
1938 ---—~ n.a. iy no. 
LOGO cass nea. 7 lg 991, 572 2,574, 345,643 
1943 ——. 58/,,901 ae 2/ 34,414 | - ae 
Value (dollars) 
| | | 
1937 ---- n.a. Nas 
1938 ——— MBs Not os ae 
1939 ——— n.a. ee (93,334 | 64,363 28,514 
143 ——= | 77,388 | NF | 2 3,573 | - | ok 
4, veswar production nil or small. See text. 
ay iriy ali iaported from Canada and entered free as an act of international 
counties. 
Seurce: Production statistics from the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; imports 
fron official statistice of the U. S, Department of Commerce. 
Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country : 
2930 a0. rate 


exports, 








_and.iwports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Imports for consumption eran 















ercent ad valorem 


Par. 718(b) 

Fish, prepared or preserved in 
any manner, when packed in air- 
tight containers weighing, 
with contents, not more than 
15 pounds each (except fis 
packed in oil or in oil end 
other substances); 

Herring, smoked or kippered or 
in tomato sauce, packed in 
immediate containers weighing 
with their contents more than 
1 pound each ---~--------—-- a 


25 


UNITED KINGDOM 


V/ 45 


V/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 


Comment 


Domestic production of canned herring 
new development begun during the war, and 
Massachusetts. Only 20 to 25 percent of 
range of the above tariff classification; 
kippered herring and herring in tomato 
ounces net weight. 


sauce, 
The principal domestic product. (excluded from this classi- 


(as distinguished from sardines) is a 
is confined almost entirely to Maine and 
the total production comes within the 

this part consists almost entirely of 
both packed in cans containing 14-16 


fication) is herring packed in natural oil (see digest covering sardines and other 
herring, par. 718(b)),most of which was sold to the Government for exportation 


under the lend-lease program. 





FISH CANNED, NOT IN OIL: 


eRe 
HERRING, SMOKED OR KIPP*RED OR IN TOMATO SAUCE 


IN CONTAINERS WEIGHING, WITH CONTENTS, MORE THAN 7 POUND EACH-Con. 


Befors the war imports 
Norway. Most of them-were 
weight. -Imports consisted 
tomato sauce, (2) kippered 
tomato Sauce. The bulk of 
higher prices than the bulk 


came almost entirely from the United Kingaom and 
packed in flat. oval cans containing 14-16 ounces net 
almost entirely of three products (1) herring in 
herring -in natural oil, and (3) kippered herring in 
the imports have always sold for substantially |... 
of the domestic pack... This is-particularly ‘true 


with respect to the kippered herring packed in tomato eRe imported princi- 
pally from the United ‘Kingdom. 


Par. No. 718(b) 
De NORWAY 
FISH CANNED, NOT IN OTL: SARDIN&S. AND HERRING, 
EXCEPT ‘HERRING SMOKED OR KIPPFRED OR IN: “TOMATO SAUCE, ETC. 
(Sce sepurate digest pur. 718(b) and digests covering fish 
packed in oil par. 718(2)) 


Stat. import class(1939): 0067.7 


United States production, exports, and aang te 1937-39, -and 1943 ., 






aay ifor consumption from——. 


| United 


Domeetie a — 
NORWAY | Sweden | Kingdom | Raniena 


Production exports yy, All 
ee | | countries} 





































| | : gS (1,000 pounds) 
1937 -| ‘120,382 | 51,998 | 2/51,792 | 9,840 | 447 | 157 | t. 
1938 -| 110,688 es g12| 2/ 9,150 1,243 376 | 893 “ 
1939 -; .155,740 | ,, 56,813 L/ 8,885 (Pel 482 264 | - 
1943 -|. 174,301 | 2/139,653| 4/ 741} a) ot = | 18) 103 

| Value (1,000 dollars) 

a } ' i 

1937 -| 9,183 | 3,462} 2/ 908 637 | 63 | 87 | - 
pe alas Bel, 2,786| 2/ 7781 571 52 | 103 od 
1939 | 10,303 | 3,870 813 | 681 68 | 32 = 
1943 -| 19,082 | 2/59? 1533} 4 240) Li Bont Net 20 


i/ Includes smali quantities of sardines in oil and herring smoked, etc, 

2/ Includes herring smoked, etc. 

3/ Includes 133,938 thousand pounds valued at 19,825 thousand dollars exported 
under lend-lease. i 

bd Principally from Canac and Portugal. a3 ti 

-Source: Production st ics from the U. S. Fish snd Wildlife Service; ex 
ports..and imports from beri sial statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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ce 


Item ' United States tiriff ; Proposed 


negotiating 
Act of Lone country 
E320. rate 


~ Percent ad valorem 
Par. 718 (b) . 
Fish prepared or preserved in any — 
nanner, when packed in airtight 
‘containers weighing, with con- 
tents, not more than 15 pounds . 
each (except fish packed in oil 
or in.oil and other substances): 
Sardines and herring (except herring, 
smoked or kippered or in tomato 
sauce, packed in immediate con- 
tainers weighing with their con- 
tents more than one pound each)-- 25 L/ 125 
1/ Trade agreement with Iceland, effective November 1943. 


NORWAY 


Comment 


Sardines and herring, not oh a) cooky packed in airtight containers (canned) con- 
sist. mainly of the Following | products: . | 


(1) California, British Columbia, and Japanese pilchards, packed in tomato 
sauce, mustard, Sauce, | or.in the natural oil of the fish. Although these products 
are gene ime labeled sz rdines, a small part of the domestic output and indeter—. 


minate quantities produced abroad are labeled pilchards. 


pe a me aad 8 53 
FISH CANNED, NOT IN OIL: SARDINES AND HERRING, 
EXCEPT HERRING SMOKED OR KIPPERED OR IN TOMATO SAUCE, ETC.-Continued 


Vs 


(2) Maine small herring, packed in mstard sauce or in tomato sauce, and large 
herring whether ‘kippered, spiced, packed in thé natural oil ofthe’ fish or’in © 
tomato, ssuce. The smaller herring thus packed are labeled sardines, whereas the 


rger are labeled herring. Ar pis 
ics (3) Norwegian, Swedish; British, and Canadian herring, whether~kippered, 


packed in tomato sauce, or kippered and packed in tomato sauce. Although some of 
these products are labeled’ sardines, the great bulk of them are labeled herring, 
with a aualifying phrase denoting the type of pack, e.g., kippered snacks, herring 
in.tomato sauce, or Norwegian kippers. ‘Agron 


- (4) European species of the herring and pilchard family packed in various 
seuces and in the natural oil of the fish. These products are usually labeled 
rats, sardines, gaffelbiter, etc. 


The relatively insignificant domestic production of canned herring is confined 
almost entirely to Maine} the production of .sirdincs (not in oil) is confined to 
Maine and California. In Maine, the pack is produced entirely from small sea herr- 
ing; by . canneries also packing sardines in oil. In California the pack of sar— 
dines-not in oil is put -up-entirely- from pilchards, either by plants also packing 
sardines in oil and manufacturing fish oil and. meal or by those engaged in canning 
tuna, mackerel, and other products. About three-fourths of the total domestic -out— 
put: of sardines consists of sardines not in oil and only one-fourth of sardines:in 


oil (see digest on snrdines packed in oil, par. 718(a)). California accounts for 
more than nine-tenths of the United States production of sardines not in oil, and 
Maine for almost all of the remainder. . The bulk of the production in California is 


about equally divided as a sardines packed in .tometo sauce and those packed in 
the natural oil of the fish. In Maine the bulk of the production was formerly 
pecked in mustard sauce; during the war, however, sardines in tomato sauce con— 
stituted the bulk of the pack. Most of Maine's wartime output of sardines in 
tomato sauee was sold to the Government for distribution under the lend-lease pro- 
gram. 


The sige of the total annual pack is almost entirely dependent on the produc- 
tioh in California. In that state the ime output of sardines not in oikt ‘is, - 
determined largely by (1) the catch of pilchards,, (2). the relative--price of and de- 
mand for sardines not in oil, as against those for fish. oil and meal, and (3) State 
regulations governing the utilization of the catch. - In the early 1930's, the 
State required that approximately a third of the catch of pilchards be utilized for 
canning; the remaining two-thirds, together with the waste from the canning plants 
coule be used in the manufacture of meal and oil. These regulxtions have been 
emended from year to year. Nevertheless, the production of sardines not in:oil 
has increased markedly, somewhat in proportion to the annual catch of, pilchards, 

1ich increased from about a half billion pounds in the early 1930's to ahout a 
bill ion pounds in the latter part of the decade and in the period 1940-44: 


Ca lifornia's production of sardines not in oi] reached a peak of 183 million 
pounds in 1929, dropped to 46 million pounds in 1932, and then established a record 
of 240 million pounds in 1941. Since then it has varied from 151 million pounds 
(1943) to 176 million pounds (1945). 


Before the war (1930-39) approximately 40 percent of the domestic production 
of sardines not in oil. was exported,. the principal markets being the Philippine Is- 
lands and the United Kingdom. There were, however, other important outlets,’ : 
principally furopean and Asistic countries, but as Japan expanded its production 
and exports to most of these markets, United Stutes exports gradually declined to 
approximately half their. former volume: During the war, exports. increased marked- 
ly tut most all of these exports consisted of. Pe under lLend- Lease: eu Ks y. 
UNPRA. aT ~ Kee 


DA, 
FISH®® CANNED, NOT IN OIL: SARDINES AND HERRING, 
EXCEPT HERRING SiOKED OR KIPPEKED OR IN TOMATO SaUCE, ETC.—-Continued 


13 million pounds. In the decade before the war they supplied about 1? percent of 
domestic consumption; they were less than a fifth of the quantity exported. [In- 
ports consisted principally of kippered herring in natural oil (kippered snacks 
largely from Norway, and herring in tomato sauce from the United Kingdon anc Nor- 
way; the average foreign unit value of imports was considerably higher than that 
of the domestic pack of sardines and herring (not in oil) considered as a whole. 
When the war shut off imports from Norway, the United Kingdom, and other 
sources, Canada increased its procuction of kippered snacks, prepared and packed 
like the Norwegian product. Since 1942, imports of these items have entered the 
United States in increasing quantities. Total imports of herring and sardines 
not in oil from Canada in 1945, amounted to 1 million pounds, most of which are 
believec to have been kippered snacks. Canadian producers are expected to exert 
every effort to hold this trade in postwar years. , 


a 


There is no domestic production of canned kippered herrings (kippered snacks) ; 
the closest comparable domestic product is smoked fillets of sardines (pilchards) 
packed in natural oil. Domestic output of herring in tomato sauce is relatively 
insignificant; imports of this product are somewhat similar to the large California 
pack of sardines (pilchards) in tomato sauce, There is, however, a substantial 
spread between the prices of the domestic and imported products, California sar- 
dines in tomato sauce are a relatively low-priced product which sells at the general 
price level of California canned mackerel and the chesper grades of canned salmon. 


It would appear that sustained domestic production of sardines and herring 
not in oil will be influenced more directly by the ability of the industry to re- 
cover prewar export markets than by the volume of postwar imports. 
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Par. No. 718(b) 
CHINA 


ISH CANNED, NOT IN OIL, OTHER THAN ANCHOVIES, SALMON, HERRING, 
SARDINES, aliD FISH CAKES, BalLS, AND PUDDING 


Stat. import elass (1939): 0067.9 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 






Imports for consumption from-~ 

































<6 il . Domestic ; 
ear n fe y i - al , 
’ Bodsehign exports All Japan Norway CHINA Under 
; countries Kingdom 









L924 
1936 - 
aay = 
14,3 = 


9 1,053 

3 683 111 
71 | 540 251 
64 - | me 












1937 - 
1938 - » SgeaL 
1939 - 3,225 
1943 -| 6,874 


1/ Includes 
* Hong Kong. 
2/ Includes 24,980 thousand pounds valued at 3,510 thousand dollars, 
exported under lend-lease, 
3/ Includes 251 thousand pounds valued at 60 thousand dollars, imported from 
Canada. 
4/ Less than 500. 
sources Production statistics from the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; 
exports and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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200 thousand pounds valued at 7 thousand dollars, imported from 





Us 





Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Percent ad valorem _ 
Par. '71&(b) 
Fish, prepared or preserved in any 
manner, when packed in eir- 
tight containers weighing, with 
contents, not more than 15 
pounds each (except fish packed 
in oil or in oil and other 
substances): 
Other than anchovies, salmon, 
herring, sardines, and fish cakes, 
balls, and pudding ~~----~------~- agi Ae 123 CHINA 
1/ Trade agreement with Iceland, effective November 1943. 


Comment 


This classification covers all canned fish provided for in paragraph 718(b) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as modified, except anchovies, salmon, sardines, 
herring, and fish cakes, balls, and pudding, 


Domestic production consists almost entirely of canned mackerel, alewives, 
shad, and fish flakes; mackerel ordinarily accounts for about four-fifths of 
the total and the other products specifically referred to for most of che remain- 
der. Practically the entire United States pack of mackerel and shad is pro- 
duced in California; that of alewives is put up in Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina; and fish flakes (mainly from haddock) are prepared almost 
exclusively in iMassachusetts and Maine. During the war canners began to put up 
relatively small packs of horse mackerel in California for lend-lease. 


/ 
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OTHE: IR TEAN AUCHOVIES, SALMON, HORRING, 


FISH CANNED, NOT IN OIL, 
SH CAKES, BALLS, AND FULDING-Continued 


SARDINES, AND. 7 


wee. ANnnual.exports. of. canned fish in this classification before the war varied 
sharply from vear to year but never exc eka Jd 5 percent’ of domestic production, 
and consisted almost entirely of canned mackerel. Because of their relatively 
low prité;, exports "Gf canned réckerel generally went to countries taking the 
lower grades of canned salmon and canned sardines not in oil. During the war, 
however, most of the exports consisted of purcitises by the ihn signage the 
lend—lease program. During these years total exports of items in this classi- 
fication approximated ihalf' of the deetic production and consisted almost 
entirely of mackerel, alewives, and Pacific coast horse iiackerel. 


“Before the war annual imports under this classification generally exceeded 
exports but did not exceed 2 million pounds in any year, the bulk of which cane 
from Japan and*other Asiatic countriés. ost of these imports entered Hawaii 
and the Pacific coast States. The remuinder consisted principally of special- 
ties imported from Norway and the United Kingdom. During end since the war, 
however, there have been increasing imports from Canada and Newfoundland; 
although an invoice analysis hag net been made, the available information 
indicates that they consist principally of canned cod from Newfoundlend and 
fish flakes from Canada. 


Rig Dar Me SAS | 
CA fay pti WT OR Gar mp wnat - No. ie A > 1) 
WB LMON, FLORIS OR SALTED . CANAD! 


(See digest on salmon, smoked or kippered, par. 720(a)(1), 
statistical import -cla 68° 0075.0) 


Stat. import class (1939): 0058.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and’ 1943° 


















| 
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- Domestic 


Year 


Production ALL | 


1 4 
{ New? vio 
| | exports. P09 4 gh bel: Me be caged 
countries Warr 'y : } Labradot 




















1977 ees ci gral hat PS ee 124 | fi ye 40 | 9 
1938 ———— 13,565 | 2,162 | 225 ee EN ape ue ean 
L939 : 9; 566 | 1,472 | £35 | 39 18 oo 
1943 —---| 2/ 12,852 18 mes Pea | Pon FE pr ee 





yet 
ete 196% é l 4 ‘ us } . £ 
1939 ----+ 1,965 : 337 12 7 a 3 iL 
19305 oa 449 | coe | 30 : “ 
1959 ----—| , 773 308 SL | if Pe | 2 
1943 ----— 2,343 aot 293 | a oe ~ ypalbronts 
{ Hy ! i; 








/ Production stutisties for 1940, the latest year for which data are available. 
source: Production from statistics of the U. S. Fish at Wildlife Service; 
exports and imports from official statisti t 








i PS cal a Poe 
BS OF fits e pe pepar rt Ae nt OL Commerce. 
bite or. ory SB hd RY Sclecwhlels: shee 1 & ira) 35. ae <t 
Item United Ststes tariff ropogsed 
Ow ee eee EN ee eee © + ee tee ome ee ee a - eee -_ 


awete (ae 
30 Basi US 


Percent ud valorem 

Par (19 
‘ish, pickled or salted (except fish 

packed in oil or in oil and other 

substances and except fish packed 

in airtight containers weighing, 

with contents, not wore than 15 

pounds Ca ach}; i VV 


HCE Chic: een ae a ae sc OE oe ame 128 CANADA 


1/ Rate reduced to 20 percent in first trade agreement wit 
:  eeaaaee! 1936, ond further reduced to 128 percent in second ‘gag aera err Canada, 
fective January 1939. 


Oc mnent 
ee oe eee 


This classification covers mild-cured salmon, pickled salmon, and dry—salted 
salmon. Mild-—cured salmon accounts for 9U to 95 percent cf total domestic pro- 
duction and pickled salmon for most of the remainder. Most of the pickled and 


dry-salted salmon is marketed as such, but sabetestbial ie ali mild-cured salmon is 


an intermediate , Meine which is smoked before entering the usual channels of 
trade. United States Ss production of pickied ond dry-salted selmon is confined al- 
most entirely to Alaska; mild-cured snimon is produced in he three Pacific Coast 
Otates and Alaska, with Washington and Alaska accounting for epproximately one- 
third and one-half, respectively, of the tote. pack. Abide ufficial statistics 
of productiun since 1940 are not St authoritative sources state that the 
sacks of 1943 and 1944 were tne smallest since 1918. Factors pen hripuring to the 
sar rp drop in production were the searcity of skilled plent labor, short supplies 

> top grades of fresh fish, and the loss of export markets Recarahant at of war 
conditions. 


tw 'S 


58 
SALMON, PICKLED OR SALTED-Continued 


ring the prewar detade: ending in 1939, domestic production of miid-cured, 
pickled, and dry-salted saimon (consisting mostly of mild-cured) averaged 11 
million pounds annually and ia es from 13.6 million pounds in 1938 to 9.6 
million pounds in 1939, with production in other vears very close te the average 
for.the period. - Almost one-fourth of the production was exported, principaily 
to European countries with Germany the best market; exports averaged about 
five times “as large as imports. . Canada supplied about four-fifths of the total 
imports during the Sd ai and most of them consisted of mild-—cured saimon. 


The Soviet Tedon. and Janet are itanete nt natant foreign sources of im 
ports .of mild-cured salmon beczuse both countries have very large salmon fisher- 
oe However, the great bulk of their catch is dry—-salted for home consumption 

’ 5 A 
or canned for export, and it is doubtful if appreciable quantities of their future 
catches wiil be diverted to mild-curing 


The. duty..cn pickled or salted salmon was reduced from 25 percent to 20 per- 

ent in the Canadian trade agreement effective January 1, 1936. Total imports 
amounted. to. 2.million gga pte he 3-years’ (1933-35) immediately preceding 
the agreement, but were only 613,000 pounds during the 3 years (1936-38) imme- 
iately following tne reduction in duty. The duty was further reduced to 124 
ercent effective January 1, 1939, and imports during the 3 years immediately 
‘ollowing (1939-41) amounted to 2¢ million pounds. The reduction in duty appar- 
ently had some. influence upon the volume of imports diiring this period. However, 
enada normally exports the buik of its production of mild-cured salmon, princi- 
pally to European countries and following the loss of most of those markets after 
1939, the United States became the principal outiet for the Canadian product. 
Tois condition, perhaps more than the reduction in duty, was responsible for the 
increase in imports during 1939-41. 


Qu ¢ 


are: K's 


Although official statist tics are not available, it is known that cxporters 
in both the United "Stakes and Canada have, when necessary, bought from each other 
to F131 export orders when there was.a shortage in the domestic supply. 
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59 Par. No. 719({2-3) 
COD, HADUOCK, HAKF, POLLOCK, AND CUSK, CANADR 
PIOKLI OR SALTED (DRY-SALTED, GRETN- UNITED KINGDOM 


(1 
SALTED, AND BONELISS)-(SUMMARY DLOFST) (Newfoundland) 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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Dat te ashet | 120 | 2, 367) 1,178 | is 1082 | nee Al 
TOF dbase | 117 | 2,024 250 987 | i) 37 
oon a ee aie LAD hal yy PRED : 11,205 | 852 | - 57 
1943 ; able | 54 | 3/ 5,539 2,636 | 2,845 | - 











z/ Statistics of total United States erocuction of green-salted, dry-s 
and boneless cod, haddock, «tc., include considerable duplication beenuce Lara 
(but unknoyn) quantities of importec gr<-cn-salted fish are converted in this 
try) imo: boneless, fish: (see comments in folloving three digests). 
a8 Consists of salted, pickled or dry—cured cod and related species, but be- 
lieved to be ost entirely dry-salted and gresn—-salted fish. 

3/ Free for Government us¢, 17,278 thousand pouncis valued at 2,225 thousand 
dollars. 


source: Official statistics of the J.-S. Department of Commerre. ue 
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item _ United States tariff Proposed 





negotiating 
ACT of L945 country _ 








eee rate 
Cents per pound 


setae 
ish, pickled or salted (except fish 
pecker ag Ont Or: We omis r 
substances and «xcept fish packed 
in airtight containers veighing 
with their contents not more than 
15 vounds cach): 
Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, nnd cusk: 
(2) Neithcr skinned nor boned (except 
that the vertebril column my be 
- removed): 
Containing not more than 43 per- 
cent moisture by «cipht —------~- Le1/4 59 5/8 CANADA 
Containing more than 4? nercent ; j CANADA and 
moisture by weight ~-—- ~~ 28 Oe UNITED KINGDOM 
(2) Skinned or boned, whether or not 
i aoe pe eT a A, SM al ll el igen ae ee CANADA 
l/ Trade agreement vith Canada, effective January 1939 


2/ Trade agreement “ith the United Kinedom, effective January 1939. 
nN NTA ~ *. 417 tml aor rs ~ os Had a} “- L4 3 ad oo 
Note.— The equivalent ad valorem of the duties on imports were as follows: Con-— 


Czining not more than 43 percent moisture (5/8¢*1b.); 12 percent in 1939 and 5 per- 


sat in 1943; containing more than 43 Spa moisture (3/3¢ 1b.), 10 percent in 


% OI 


> 


end 3 percent in 1943; skinned or boned (1-1/2¢ 1b.), 20 perce in 1939 and 
5% recent in 1943. 
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COD, HADDOCK, TAKE, POLLOCK, Aw 2 CUSK, PICKLED OR SALTED 
“(DRI ALTED, GREEN-SALTHI “Dy AND BONELESS )- 
(SUMMARY DIGEST) — —Continued 


Comment 


Products covered by these 3 tariff classifications consist of pickled or saltes 
haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk, commonly referred to as cod and related 
species. Those contuining not more than 43 percent of moisture (par.'719(2)) are’ 
known 68 dry-salted or hard-dried, those containing more than 43 percent of mois— 
ture (719(2)) are known as green-salted or wet—salted, and fish from which the skin 
and bones have been removed (719(3)) are known as boneless or absolutely boneless, 





These products will be referred to here as cod and related species, dry-—salted, 
greon~se ilted, and boneless r respectively. (An important co—product of boneless 


cod isc ee codfish cakes, covered by pur. 713(b)). 


Green—salted cod and releted species are freee by removing the head, 
Viscere, and two-thirds of the backbone of the fresh fish and then heavily salting 
them. Garrying this process one step farther bs nepne produces the dry-salted 
product, the only substantial distinction betwee 


n en tne two sided the moisture con-— 
tent. The third kind, boneless cod (Sore dtante Pibered cod) is also produced 
from the green-sulted fish (in the United States partly from domestic but chiefly 
from imported green—salted fish). 


The domestic consumption of saltea cod and related species has receded from 
former levels. About nalf of the consumption is now in Puerto Rico. AS has 

been true of salted fish gener RES asmand in continentai United States has shifted 
away from tne salted to the fresh ana frozen fish, which has become available in 
greater qua baews since the advent of highe PR vsti vessels, refrigeration, and 
improved transportation and marketing tacilities 


The centers ot aomestic production are in Massachusetts, Alaska, and 
Washington. The Massachusetts production is principally from surplus catehes of 
fresh fish landed at Gioucester and Boston, and from green-selted fish landed 
principally in those ports duty-free from the treaty coasts of Newfoundland and 
Canada as products of revdeat fisneries (See separate comment on Breen aes 
Tre small Alaskan production is from fresh f sh landed at nearby shore stations. 
Washington producticn is from vessels operating in the Bering Sea off Alaska; 
here the fish are ¢green-salted aboard the vessels and further processed after 


landing. Cod is the only one of the five species taken in the Pacific fishery. 


Around the turn of the century more than half of the United States_catch of 
cod and related species was salted for domestic and foreign markets. Despite 


increases in the gai however, production of salted fish of these species has 
registered a substantial decline since tne early 1900's, partly because of lost 
export markets, but primarily because improved transportation, ref frigeration, and 
marketing racilities greatly expanded the aomestic market for fresh and frozen 
fish and reduced the demand for salted fish. This development, especially 
packeged fillets, has furnished a more profitable outlet to fisherman and to 
processors than salting (sce digest on fillets, par. 717(b)). Consequently, for 
its basic raw material (fresh fish) the domestic salting industry, ‘with the ex- 
cepticn of the smail Pacific coast production and landings from the treaty coasts, 
is largely dependent upon sporadic gluts in the fresh and frozen market. 


Imports from foreign countries, as a result, supplied about 80 percent of 
total domestic consumption of salted cod and related species in recent prewar 
years. Gunada and Newfoundland accounted for practically all of the imports 

(95 percent), each supplying about half of the total. Canada supplied about one- 
nalf of the imports of i ae fish, one-fourth of the dry-salted, and about 
98 percent of the boneless; Newfoundland supplied nearly one-half of ihe imports 
of green-salted, and about, two-thirds of the imports of dry-salted. The fisher— 
men of these countries land enormous quantities of cod and related species; and 
hstaunding increasing production of frozen fillets there, most of the catch 
ii salted for export. 
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COD, HADDOCK, HAKE, POLLOCK, AND CUSK, PICKLED OR SALTED 
(DRY-SALTED, GREEN-SALTED, AND ECNELESS) 
(SUMMARY DIGEST)--Continued 


Published data are not available showing the United States imports of green- 
salted, dry-salted, and boneless fish separately by customs districts; but of 
the combined imports of the three products in 1939 (amounting to 54 million pounds) 
41 percent entered continental Unitea States through the customs districts of the 
New England States and New York, ana 55 percent entered through tue Puerto Rican 
customs district. intries into Puerto Rico are practically ali dry-salted and 
green—salted fisn, which are consumed in the same condition as entered. Virtually 
all imports of boneless fish enter continental United States and are consumed as 
such, as are the imports of dry-salted. However, the great bulk of imports other 
than boneless entering through the New Englana and New York customs districts con- 
Sists of green-salted fish used by the domestic industry in the manufacture of 
boneless cod, fibered cod, and canned cod fish cakes. 


In the three digests following, the competitive status of each of the three 
classifications of salted cod and related species is discussed separately. 
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CoD, HADDOCK, HAKF, POLLOCK, AND CUSK, FI pinnae QR SALTED, 
GONTAINING KOT MORE THAN 43 PERCENT MOISTURE BY Par. 719(2) 
i EL GHT (DRY-—SAL TED) CANADA 


Stat. import class (1939): 0069.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





| Imports for consumption from— 
Domestic , | ie ee Gall es ood Cao Lay oi Oe eee 
Year | Production i ee All ewfound— | anwar bat) PET LEAN 
ae oe 4 ' CANADA | Jaoan Norway 
{ SXpor ts countries Lar nd : \ | art | ‘ LY 
i a Ras de NN ea ice aks Oa a ap Macs tected pemearbs Secthch easin ac beieded Mets 39 niece ta ieee 
Quantity q, 090 pounds) 
1937 33 aaa ho a A eae Cyt L97 Paseo. | 520 15 
193 7006" 1° 1,656 | 6,142 : hy os es ne ye 413 | DAY 
1939 3012 | 1,886 | yao | 3,056 e515 | i164 234 
| 240 pageant br 39 7502 | aes pH ai | is 
| | 
{ 


| 
ia 

1943 | are g37 3 
Re tate. kes ie ls aead Wears pce as pase ee Ste ae 2 Ry Cie NS FA Tua SO OO? LO RO, 
| 
\ 
4 


YVelue (1,00 dollars) 
1937 Met) 120, 1 eo | a 78 cae 
1938 37h | ey 285 cy ae 92 | 260 10 
1939 183 | Poe os tee OP un) an ne ee 
1943 £/ 255 | Sh 3/2319, | 2,409 | coe “ 
| RM ee Mis FROST AS) BEM tee a Meas ee eet Ry 


V/ Classified as cod, pe hake hs , pollock, and cusk, salted, pickled, or 
dry—cured, but believed to consist almost entirely of dry—-salted and green-salted 
fish, principally dry—salted. 

2/ Production statistics for 1940, the last year for which deta are available. 

3/ Free for Government use, 16,468 thousand valued at 2,121 thousand dollars. 

sources Production statistics from the U. S. Fish end Wildlife Service; 


exports and imports from officiel statistics of the J. S. Department of Commer 


. 

















Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
L934 rate 
Ratlp Ra Cents per »vound 


oil and eee Substances and 

except fish packed in airtigl 

containers weighing, with t 

contents, not more than 15 

pounds each): 

(2) Cod, haddock, hele, pollock, 

end cusk, neither skinned nor 

boned (except thet the vertebral 

column may be removed), and 

containing not more than 43 

percent moisture by weight —— 1-1/4 L/ 5/8 CANADA 
Ls Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 
Note.— The ad valorem seer laa of the duty of 5/38 cent per pound on imports 
was 12 percent in 1939 and 5 percent in 1943, 


Comment 


Dry-salted cod and related species is an important item in the diet of the 
Puerto ticans. In 1943 Puerto Rico took substantially the entire United States 
“uovernment purchases of imported dry-salted fish, which amounted to 16 million 
pounds, There is also an appreciable consumption in continental United States 
by Latins, Scsndinavians, and orientals. 
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COD, EADDOCK, HAKE, POLLOCK, AND CUSK, PICKLED OR SALTED, 
CONTAIN IN G NOT “ORE THAN 43 PERCENT MOISTURE BY 
‘SIGHT (DRY-SALTSD)—Continued 


The United esol da is on & substantii él ji sae: basis largely because it is more 
profitable to market “7e very large domestic catch of ite and related species 
es fresh and frozen fish (principally fille ts) rather than as salted products. 
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GOD, HAD GK 
SALTED, ,» CONTATNING 1 


BY 


Stat. import class (1939): 0069.2 





om ) LAKE shins. 
MORE 


VEIGHT (GREEN-S ALEED) 





Par. Nox 
CANADA 
YNITED KIN 
(New found] 


719(2) 
CK, > AND 


CUSK, PICKLED Or 


CHAN 43 PERCENT MOISTURE. 





United States production, exports, and imports, 937-39 and 1943 
7 Domestic Imports for consumption from—— 
Vaagr | Py — . iv ; 
HOSE ARRON ERO ay OMpOR GE S/o Abd pwger' a, . | NaeFOUND | BIEUNEOD tluniceciaae 
lc untrie 53 CANADA Is Bd Norway 
ii ' L 2: cour. ries ‘ ' LAND @ ote “P ierre elt me y een 





ae ee 


Not 
QV! Li=- 


able 


Vets 3 
6,202 
b PaLG IA 
4/ 1,,680 


4, Gf J2,0 
39,825 
45,759 
5/14, 812 








Value (1,000 dollars) 


2,008 


3 esd, 
avail-— ee ping 


1937 
193% —- pee aK 
| 
| 


1939. -— Me [red 767 
1943 ca 4/ 188 BORG h MB, 18 451 
j \ 


1/ Does not include products 

2f See table und er dry-Saited. 

3/ Imports . into continental Unit 
boneless and ates fish and cenned 
into Puerto Rico), 


cod 


Quantity _ eee 000 pounds s) 


a ng ee ee 


of Americsn fisheries... 


ea otabes 
fish. cakes 











23,150 


be 22e3'70 
t6;8607 — | 
. | 
| 
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' 
£2089 | 
18,751 

' 
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10,130 4, 164: 


} 

= 
le eS 
| 








| 893. | 1,056 12 | 5 
661 | 333 3 2 
PoE vncrlnmimsinnd le 88....). 2 

i anes A: a 376 - - 





nate Wc 
Qa: 
(S eis 


comment) . 


ineips lly in manufacture of 


See comment concerning imports 


Af Production statistics for 1940 the isst year for which data are available. 


5/ Free for Government use 778 thotist 


younds valued at 102 thousand dollars... 


Source: Production statistics from the U, S, Fish and Wildlife Service; . imports 
from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Ttem United States tariff Proposed 





Pare P19 
ish, pickled or salted (except fish 
packed a oil or in oil and other 
pe und except fish packed 


one containers 
eir contents 
is ench): 
haddock, 


Paine 


not more than 


hake, pollock, and 


usk, neither skinned nor boned 
except that thet vertebral column 
ey be removed), and containing more 
han 43 banhe moisture by weignt— 
i/ Trade agreements with Canada and the 


Note.-— The ad valorem equivalent of the 
10 percent in 1939 and 3 percent in 1943. 





negotiating 
country 


CANADA, 


Ti NTPED 


1/3/8 


3/4 
KINGDOM 
United Kingdom, effective Jaruary 1939 

duty of 3/8 ce anit per pound on imports was 


Connent 


salted fis 


ted prind his by 
fresn or frozen condition. 


the domestic production of sreen-salted 
the fact that there is a better 
All imports entered 
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COD, HADDOCK, HAKE, eae AND CUSK, PICKLER OR SALTED, 
CONTAIN ING MORE T THAN 43 PERCENT WOLSTURE 
BY WEIGHT ( GREEN-SALTED)—--Cont inued 


through the Puerto Rican customs district, but only a relatively small part of 
those entering continental United States, are consuned as siniitedon Imvorts into 


Puerto Rico during the years 1935-40 averaged about 20 million pounds annually, 
The bulk of the entries tnrough the customs districts of the New England States 
and New York are further processed before marketing into boneless and fiberec cod 
and canned codfish cakes. These imports iurnish about 85% of the raw material 


7 
i 
. 
{ 
‘ 


used by the domestic processing industry, although production of green-salted fish 


in continental United States has been augmented by increasing suppiies produced 
by domestic operators on the treaty coasts of Newfoundland and Canada and entered 
duty-free us products of American fisheries (see table below). 


Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, ana cusk, pickied or salted: Products of American 
fisheries entered into the United States from tne treaty coasts of 
Newfoundland and Canada free of duty under paragrach 1730(a) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 


o 











Year ‘ Quantity F Value - 
s WOOO petiies Tf: BUG dgoliare 
| ee aL ORERAND, Keates nts 1,4'73 ; Ad, 
1938 ---------------------+-+-------- =i aytAD : a 
eg: ee eee en ne NE Sn ene oer er NaNO ; 2,460 : 73 
Teese takaioomn Laskoae Goek ania mm mote 5 A412 :  ABk 
1944 tin dindcrapeia Daibiiamias NOiusiaiea ---~~-~---~ =: ay027 : 307 
Le AS fee ee ae an CE ne ee ----~----~— $ AyoRd. : 250 
i/ Preliminary , = 


Source: Official statistics of the J. S&S. Department of Commerce. 





———— 
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Par? No.719 (3) 
COD, HADDOCK, HAKE, POLLOCK, AND CUSK, PICKLED OK SALTED, CANADA 
SKINNED OR BONED, WHETHER OR NOT :DRIED (BONELESS) 


Stat. import class (1939): 0069.9 


é 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





ese a ee Sie 
































abe. | hen | Imports for consumption from-- 
et: | Produc— | Domestic | iy cI, i GRU SR i le etal a aE 
Lear aE F: nigaes 14 
Para he ETEP As. tuhimgs Hie stnad CANADA Japan 
countries 
: Ts EE ERE SES Peete a OP a on rere oe = 
| Quantity (1,000 pounds) . 
19°37 2h puleee 2 090 | 2.06 | | 
fd gal cd Hot BsBOO pil sh BsOOIde Veo wis ov 
(icp ee 9,822 ee ae RG ESTEE. du ce BE 
157 eae 4,629 nis ts vy es7 28 Pts GAk nd ue tad 
ite BP eck tc able s/ | ight gh Pd: 
1943 —--| 3/ 9,534 | 4/ 3,606 | 3,606 | el 
} | | Ree ue 
Value (1,000 dollars) 
1937 ---- 1,910 ‘i 209 | 207 : ~ 
mes _ jot ~ / 
ie ea sg ee | 20 197 / 
eet $209 |. availe 4 aa | atc “ 
tee ee ce ore a) FI 5 | 
1943 --—-| 3/ 1,469 | | Af 694 Saad aa 





1/ Prepared principally from imported green-salted fish. (See preceding digest) 
2/ Known to be small 
hie | é v #X% ‘et prallcr —-@ 
/ 2 Ls ° s ~ ’ . _ . 3 
3/ Production statistics for 1940, the last year for which data are available. 
4/ Free for Government use, 32 thousand pounds valued at 2 thousand dollars. 
/ Less then £500 
Dy JSS an woul, 
Sources Production statistics from the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; imports 
from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 

















Ltern United States tariff Prorosed 
negotiating 
, Act of L9AS country 
1930 rate 
Cents » ound 
Par. 719 


f 
Fish, pickled or salted (except fish 
packed in oil or in oil and other 
substances and except fish packed 
in airtight containers weighing 
with their contents not more than 
5 pounds each): 
(3) Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and 
cusk, skinned or boned, 
whether or not dried ------~-- us 


_ 


o8 eat 


ns CANADA 


1/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939. 
=/ aa wana ae 
é.—- The ad vaicrem equivalent of the duty of 1s cents per pound on imports 


was 206 percent in 1939 and 8 percent in 1943. 
Comment 


Consumption has been fairly steady at 12-15 million pounds a yesr over an 
extended period. 


The United States industry producing boneless cod (also fibered cod and 
canned codfish cakes) supplied approximately four-fifths of the domestic consump- 
tion in the 5 years preceding the war, It is largely dependmt for raw material, 
however, upon imports of green-—salted fish which come almost entirely from Canada 


- Testare “ o] : 
und Newfoundiand, 
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COD, HADDOCK, HAKE, poLrdex, AND CUSK, PICKLED OR SALTED, SKINNED 
OR BONED, WHETHER Un NOT DRTED (BONELESS) Continued 


The competing imports of the finisned product, boneless fish, come almost 
entirely coe Canada. Most of the Canadian production is for this market, the 
United States taking almost four-fifths of the total Canadian exports. 


The present duties are 3/8 cent per pound on the raw material (green-salted) 
and 1-5 cents ver pound on tne finished product (boneless). It takes approxi- 
mately 167 pounds of green—salted fish to produce 100 pounds of boneless. The 


duty on 167 pounds of importéd raw material would amount to. about 62 cents; the 
duty on 100 pounds of the finished product would be #1.50. . Thus the domestic 
boning industry has a margin of approximate ly 9/10" cent per pound on the finished 
product as against the equivalent in terms of raw material. This differential 
is largely responsible for the fact that about four-fifths of the domestic con-— 
Sumption of boneless cod and related species is supplied by the domestic industry, 
utilizing imported green—-salted fish to a very large extent as raw material. 


Par. No. 719(4) 
NETHERLANDS 
UNITED KINGDOM 
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HERRING, PICKLED OR SALTED (Newfoundland) 
(See separate digest on slewives, pickled or CANADA 
salted, par, '719(5)) 


Stat. imrort classes (1939): 























0070 .0-0070.9 























United States rroduction, exports, and imrorts, mgt 7 and 1942-44 
| | Peasaees Imcorts for consumption from—- 
267° suetionL/ NSO Tae Ge. ae TG See ae eee 
Year malo bvan eats oats | ext orts | Alls voun=| i THER | UNITED | NEWPFOUND= | CANADA 
| tries 5 LANDS | KINGDOM | tt at 
quantity (1,000 pound Cid itsaih Mak ite Ahi $i 
| 35,258 95 540 Ky 510 3,972 i A194 
[. 3a ,e04 Geto. as 2 810 ceed 4 Lely 
\ es ; on y 
| (274.398 35 656 | 2,783. | 5,828 2,948 
| Lu ekoee. |. alae sabi btaena teme ising OP} Bee 
Value (2,000 dol.3 ars) 
oot 508 | ay ie L477 396 | 206 | eee 
1938 | 390 | Nae 1,495 361 | 2e5 119 fe 
1939 625 Nuke Lars ZOO 194 174 100 
1943 -»03/ 566 | 1) a ey oc ae wr | 501 | 1,065 
Ce ee ST. Sore U6 /s INBS RE ee ORE, Ro gm a Se ome eo Se 58 
1/ Does not include rela tively nat quantities, the ey of American 


fisheries ‘orerating on the treaty coests of Newfoundland and Magdalen Islands. 

5 be Norwey, Sweden, and Iceland were the other oat sources during 1937-39, 
end Iceland in 1943 and 1944. 

Lye Precuction is estimated by 4 combination of 1940 and 1941 data, the latest 
years for which statistics are available, 

4/ Preliminary. 

Sources Production statistics from the U. S. eau aes inion exports 


and imports from official statistics of 


the 


TT 
Ue 
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HERRING, PICKLED Ok SALTED-Continned 





item : United. States. tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
Par. 719(4) P 1930 rate 





Fish pickled or salted (except fish packed 
in oil or in oil and other substances 
and except fish packed in airtight con- 
tainers weighing, with their contents, 
not more than 15 pounds each): 

Herring, whether or not boned: 


In containers (not airtight) weighing, 25% 25% NETHERLANDS 
with contents, not more than 15 ad val. ad val. 


pounds each. 
In bulk or in containers weighing, 
with contents, more than Y 
pounds each: _ / 
In. containers containing each not 1¢ ib. 3/4é 1d. do. 
more than 10 pounds of herring 
In containers containing each more 
than 10 pounds of herrings 
If knovn commercially as full 





herring: ay 
bay = é ‘ ein a os a / fat ITH or Tm 
hen imported from Dec.15 to Asp 1b.2/ Leese Lbs 2/ UNITED KINGDOW 
the following Jan.31, incl. 
When imported from Feb.1 to OD Rays Wer Lb. 3/ do. 
Nee, te, BaCk ; 
; i Dy pens : f 
Valued at 6 cents or more per 1¢*1b.= Teen Lie of ator 
pound, / / 
Beheaded or eviscerated but not Lf 1b.4/ 1/24 1b. 2/ CANADA, UNITED 
further advanced (except that KINGDOM 
; the fins may be removed). ; ; 
i: 
If known commercially as split Ae 1b, 5 We aan ee do. 
herring. 
Ber tice kpan ene ee coe lt lb. 1/2¢ 1b, 3/ UNTTED KINGDOM 
1/ Trade agreement with the Netherlands, effective Feuruary 1936. 
2/ Reduced to 5/8-cent per pound by trade agreement with the Teated Kingdom, 
effective January 1939. 
3/ 


Trade agreement with Iceland, effective November 1943. 
L/ Reduced to 5/8-cent per pound by trade agresnient with Canada, effective 
January aot ae 

Note.-— The specific rates of duty applicable to imports in 1939 and in 1944 and 
the ad Sone aR oe of these duties were as follows: 


5g] 











1939 L944 
Rate of Ad val, Rate of Ad Vai. 
duty equiv, aby ecuive 
(Cents of duty (Cents of duty 
per lb.) (Percent) per lb.) (Percent) 
In containers containing each not 
more than 10 pounds of herring 3/4, 10 3/4 5 
In bulk or in containers containing 
each more than 10 pounds of 
herring: 
If commercially known as full 
herring: 
When imported Dec.15-Jan.3l --- 5/8 ee 1/2 ) 
When imported Feb.1-Dec.14 ---- i 29 1/2 \ se 
Valued at 6 cents or more per 
TUCO ae ge ee ed 5/8 8 1/2 5 
Beheaded or eviscerated, etc, --- 5/2 13 1/2 6 
If known commercially as split 
herring + sess eee 5/8 16 1/2 6 
Reet ad ees een ee 1 a 1/2 2 
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tilted cad pickled herring ‘ccnstitutes cne of 
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Bak 


which the United States: catch cf herring is marketed, ranking far behind, meal 
oil (reughly 50 percent), canned fish (r-ughly 18 eee Di and fresh and frozen 
fish (possibly 10 percent). As seen belov, this elnss of hercing, which 1s pre- 
a by salt and by salt and vinépar in-mere forns “anc by mere “wstheas than 
perhips’ thy othe® spécies cf fish, is divided intc tec gre -ups.in the Tariff Acv 
of 1930: (1) ‘In bulk or in ecentainecs of over 15 pound, gross, and (2) in 
container? ot 15 peunds cr less. These! ‘@lassificaticiuc carcespond reugnly te 
the division cf terring moving in commerce into tyro types: (1) salted or 
oickled, usually in barrels, anlf barrels, cr kegs, and (2) further precegsed 
and repacked in small centainers such as glass jars, buckets; and pails. ~ The 
first predominates in the import trade and is impo rctant in’ the internal whele- 
sale trade of at United States. The second is insignificant in import trate 
but is\dnevedsinely imocrtant in the domestic market. For “the. mcst party, ‘che 
less advanced products which ccme frem foreign scurces are: similer te these. cf 
deméeéstic ocicin, 23 is indicated by the following list cf'the principal products 
consumed in vac United States. 

/ 

Domestics Alaska scotch—cured, marinated i/, Bismarck, Alaska Ne rwegian ei, 

dry-salted 3B/, pickled aie reused (bloat :r steck) 2/, lake 
herring, and vinegar-cured 4/. os 

Imported: sectch—cured, tolland, Bismarck, hea a ohh hid ot¢ 7h eared, . 

rcund £/, and spltt ; Leeland round 4 » Norweg 2 ef Nova’ Seotia/ 
and vinegar-cuged 4/, 

The names ‘and grades «f the iifferent .rcducts ire determined by crigin, the 
size and fatnets cf the fish, the methcd cf cutting and packing,’ the quantity of 
Salt sided, tue quantity cf blocd and viscera remaining ‘in the fish during the 
salting process, the quantity of milt and ree in the fish, and the-quantity and 
kinds of Sspleés' added. Deke eTring, “whiten Ts" ons cr “bas leeding demestic cre— 
ducts in teens cf velume, is smaller in gize, lowsr in ft content, darker in: 

color, and softer in texture ther: sea herring. Some types cf. herring, notably 
dry wb wba Holland, anc Newfoundland split, sre heevily salted, whereas most.of- 
the other nrocucts are not salted enough to effect auequate ie dees iticn and must, 
therefore, oe kevt in cold stcrare. In 1939 celd storage holdings of salted 
herring (bot: comestie and imported) ranged from ll ‘million pounds in January to 


aa : : eee! ficoh . a “4 ae on i) a cB» 
19 million’ ounds in June; in 1945 the range was from 8 
December to’ 14 million ptcunds:- in May. 


mi igontpounds in 


Four fects about consumption sire noteworthy in evaluating ecmpetition in the 
United States. First, the market ed Sickled oni salted herring is largely’ east 
of the Mississippi; the iske herring goes mainly to low-income trade in the 
South-Central States, and the sea herring in considerable part to the Northeastern: 
ptates. cape seme groups oi ccnsumers have a strens preference for certain 
imported products; such chao kinds as Scotch-cured hereing from the United 


aia 
Kingdom, Holland herrin ig from 
Scandinavian countries are ¢ eflerdea to 
Third, there s beenFbpa lard tre in the 
containers, especially pickled herring in glas 
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years there nas been a trend away from salted fish in ge 
and frozen sca food, which has become more readily avail 
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HARRING, PICKLED OR SALTED--Continued 


The output of salted ana pickled herring by the American fisheries comes from 
three widely separated areas: (1) Great Lakes, roughly one-half of the total 
(1939); (2) Alaska, rcughly one fourth; end (3) New England, rcughly cne-sixth. 
As already aentioned, toe solted and pickled herrinz inaustry ut ilizes only. a 
smalied naction. of the. total herring « catch. About 90 percent of the 185 million 
pounds landed in Alaska in 1939 was used in the manufactuce of meal and oil, 
end the remainder as evually divided between pickled-and-salted and fresh-snd- 
frozen pro.uncts. At least 70 percent of the 75 million pounds landed in Maine 
and Massaciuusetts ccnsists of small immature herring taken by the sardine canners; 
and most of the remainder is vinegar-cured for marinating, salte. for suvsejuent 
smoking, or used fresh and frozen for food and as fish bait. About nelf of the 
catech.of lake herring —- 23 million younds in 1939 - was marketed fresh or frozen; 
relatively suall cuentities were smoked; and most of the rem:inder vas salted. 
These propovtions are fairly representative, althoush they are influencel by the 
size of the c.tch ef herring, which has varied by is woch as 80 million pounus 
from one -ye-st to the next. J 


Domestic production of pickled or salted sea hercing is ccnfined almost 
entirely to Maine ani Alaska. The Maine production ecnsists principally cf 
pickled fish, which is smoked befcre marketing; cnd of brine-salted herring and 
vinegar-curea herring, iia’ quantities of. shich acé marinated and repacked 


in means’ containers before marketing... The Alaskan pecauction is about 85 percent 
Scotch—cured, the remainder cons isting of Norwegian—cured, dry-salted, ana roused 
herriz Al Tue Scotch-cured and the dry-salted sre aeruled asveuch, but eldx.ef 
the: rz Lae ond substantial part of the nore gi are aos subsaiuentiy sincked. The 
salted lake herring produced in the Great Lakes 3 tates is marketed 9s such. 


The domestic industry is slse engaged in repacking increasing quantities of 
omestic. or fereign srigin, in small containers. 


pickled ana sulted herring, of d 
The primary.producers che nee ateeeae 
ov Kegs, atten yi a.$u i 


La 


ce 


wie herring is repacked in smaller 


eentainers. Food distributors ana wholesalers locate near areas of ecnsumption 
in the United States, do.a larre part.of the repackineg. Their proximity to the 


market gives theman advantage over tie foreign producers of similar products; .. . 
they have established ccntacts for. distributing their preducts, ond ‘are.abke to 
fili small, omiers..cn. shoct notice, sometines repacking to suit specifications cf 


individual pur hasers. Mareover, transportation costs, as between the dcmestic 
and foreign otcsuct in sna all. ecutainec cs, favor the domestic preducer,. Both 
domestic and diuported sia herring are used fcr such repacking ss well es salted 
alen bad jes which are usually Heist us pickled cr soiced herring (.ee jigest on 
alewives, pickled cr salted). 


In the pest, demestic producti.n -f salted sani pirkled herring in primary form 
(large containers) frem year to year has been influenced stbstantially ‘by the 
volume of the teta of sea herring; and»tae cutch*has varied by as:much as 
80 willion pounds frem.-ne c t 
cétch 2s to grade and size 
are not suitable fcr. salting. An impertent ecppetative phobat as regards herring 
in primacy containers is transportation ecsts which favor the preducts frem 
Canada, Newfoundland, Iceland and northern Buroper an countries ieeThe ‘Masks catch 


yeac to the nexts Noreover,; she ssi ae ef the 
has aise. been pbb aera since Cish that are too small 


ae 


of sea epaetileohe: is sufficiently large te suprly all domestic needs for pickle door 
salted herring; but largely because of the distance ircm principal ccnsuming 
centers fs Northeastern United States, and resultant high transportation costs 











Oe at ene er eS a pe ne 


1/ In addition te the opreductic 


shawn in the preceding table there is a small 
guantity of aelted sex hetring rata arcund 750,000 aoe annually) which, 
while in part taken from the ssa by foreign fishermen, is a product of American 
fisheries operating on the treaty coasts of Newfoundland and Magdalen Islands. 
American vesscls transport the fish to New England ports tc enter it duty-free 
under paragraph 1730(4). The preduct is used almost entirely by the herring-— 
smoking Pa ao 


y market the preduct in b.rrels, 1/2-barrels, 


HERRING, PICKLED OR SALT#D—Continued 


less than 15 percent cf the ennual Alaskan catch in the prewar decade was pickled 
or salted; most of the remainder was used.in the manufacture of meal and cil. 
This differential in transportaticn ccsats is cone of the important reascns why 

about 75 percent cf the United States consumption of pickled or salted herring in 
primary containers is supplied by imports. 


re 


a 


Imports. ot jickled cr salted herring are almost entirely in large ccntainers. 
This includes the salted preducts marketed ss ‘original!y packed cr as repacked 
in this comtry, as well as those taken by-the domestic smoking industry. Until 
1935 the United Kingdom was the principal scurce of imperts, and frem 1935 tc OAC 
lands was the principal supplier. But, following the cutbreak cf the 
thess and cther Hurcpean countries were forced tc curtail prcducticn and 
experts. AS: 4 result, the principsl scurces <f United Stutcs imports changed 
Eurapean ccuntries tc Canada, New!cundland, and leeland. In 1942 the latter 
supclied 96 ages of tetal import$?ecainst 26 pereent in 1937, while European 
countries Tuimished less than 1 percent in 1942 compared with 74 percent in 1937. 
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Herring, pickled or salted: United States imports for 5 ieee a 
yoe of pack ang princical sources, 1937 and 1943 
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:Noruay, 290,870; UNITED KINGDOM, 


In bulk or large contsiners 
(more than 15 pounds : 
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gross and 10 pounds net) : : ‘Leeland, #111, 2014; Sweden , 106,702 
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(1943 : 2,534,685 :CANADA, 1,065 0235 Iceland, 
: : 24731 ,820; NiWFOUNDLAND,: 501,008; 
: - ‘Spain, $111,159. 
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Sources: OFT ielad Stati. ties of the U. $. Department of Commerce. 


The duty on salted and pickled herring has not been a major factor affeting 
the import trade, with the possible exceation of fish cracked in small containers. 
The recent air Peron bh nl in nee Sal duty ageinst the fish in smill containers has 
probably had seme effect as a terrent to import ootion, but considering as a 
whole. the types of herring ee enete in Vere AANErS y more important factors 
in competition have been the trinsportation—cost differences, the consumer 
preferences, ind the relative proportion . herring of suitable grade and size in 

2s t S CO 
the waters ot Alaska and Maine as como r to the principal countries exporting 
to the United Stat Sin thet of 1930, herring in. smell containers 


has bsen dutiable at 25 percent ad va » the rate not having been lowered by 
ny trade Boh whereas the product in large containers was dutiable at 1 
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very different in ad valorem equivalent from the rate on fish in small ccontsiners. 
Ths # valorem ecuivalents of the present reduced duties on six statistical classi- 
fications of imports (1 «t 3/4 cent per pound and 5 at 1/2 cent per pound) in 

1944, nen prices wore high, ranged from 2.1 percent to 10.4 percent, and averaged 
9-4 D-rcent; thus the iuty on imperts in small contain: rs was nearly 5 times “the 
aver2.2: tute on imports. in ab containers. Even cn ths basis of prewar values, 
it would aave been nearly twice the average cf tne present rates cf duty on imports 


o lirge containers. 
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HERRING, PICKLED OR SALTED--Continued 


De 


With adecduste supplies of raw material and the demonstrsted ability tc produce 
te ing which meet the trade end consumer preferences and 
Canada, Newfoundland, and lceland are likely to 


reupirements cf this ccuntry 
continue orclucing galt herring for the American market. In the case of the 
S Norwegia however, the long-established 


gian, and Holland herring, 
© t he Unitéd Kingdem, for.Norwegian 

herring from Scandinavian countries and for Holland herring from the Netherlands, 
Will likely ceessert themselves »hen products from these sources tecome available, 


MACKERT'L, FICKLED OR SALTED Par. No. '719{4) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0072.0, 0072.2 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





Imports fcr corisumction from== 

















Year protuction | Domestic, , 

, Pexports <7). Alt A | CANADA’ | Norway | “po. Hire’: Sweden 

| é countries | ce 
Quantity (1, ote pounds) 

1937 1,802 Note 65435 be oayees asbid 611 
1938 1,789 dene: 5878 3 290 1,630 497 
1939 4) By <08 55453 Pg RO of oo tdig St 231 
1943 |2/ 2,158 able = | 4,084. ft 4,076 ao ; ‘ 
























1937 191 Not 408 140 | 42 22 
1938 158 Perey pe 3204 “ie So. | 19 Lif 
1939 S2 | 256 | chee 5A 4 13 7 
1943 2/ 136 | able | 556 555 | aigiace | i ‘ 
e ' : { 
af melt y ar anys : 
2/ Production for 1940, the latest year for which data are available. 
‘Source: Production from statistics af the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; 
wrortss from official statistics of the U. S. Derurtment of Commerce 
Ttem [ ¥ ‘United g States tariff Prorosed 
2 . : negotiating 
Act of LOA5 country 
“1930 - Sha: rate 
Par. aes | 
Fish, pickled or salted (excerct 
fish packed in oil or in oil 
and other substances and 
excerpt fish packed in air- 
tight containers weighing, 
with contents, not more than 
15 rounds each): 
(4) Mackerel, whether or not 
boneds 
In bulk or in containers 
weighing with contents 
mone than ieueountaceuch << ld fb, / afi Vhs 
\ net wt. . net wt. CANADA 
In containers (not air- 
tight) weighing with con- 
tents not more than 15 
pounds each ~--~---~~--~------ 25% ad 25% ad 
Vale val. do. 
Lf Duty was bound against increase in Canadisn trade agreement, effective 


January 1939. 

Note.- The ad valorem equivalent of the duty of 1 cent per pound was 21 rercent 
in 1939.and 7 percent in 1943. Practically no imports have entered at the ad 
valorem rfte, 


Comment 


"Mackerel, pickled or salted," are known in commerce as salt mackerel and are 
further distinguished as split salt mackerel (the oriyineal salt product) and as salt 
mackerel fillets (first produced commercially about 1928).  Aprroximately 3 rounds 
of fresh mackerel are reguired to rrojuce 2 pounds of split salt mackerel and 4 


pounds to produce 2 pounds of salt fillets. 


Mackerel are caught off both coasts of the United States, but rracticaily the 
entire domestic ¢roduction of salt mackerel is from fish caught off the Atlantic 
4} 


coast. The mackerel-salting industry centers at Gloucester, Mass., and normaily 
tekes from 5 to 15 cercent of the total catch. 


75 


MACKEREL, PICKLED OR SALTED--Cont mntinued 


1 ‘ 


-Following-the trend in-practically all salt fish préducts, the comestie con- 
sumption of salt mackerel has decreased as improved and exranded trensrportution 
and marketing facilities huve increased the markets for fresh and frozen fish. 
Formerly: depencent upon the salt fish market, thé Atlantic mackerel fleet now 
fishes for the fresh end frozen market, the selting indtstry furnishing a backlog 
for the utilization of surplus landings during the peak of the fishing season, 
which normally extends from April to November. “Although the trend in production 
of salt mackerel, since the turn of the century has been distinctly downward, 
there: have also been violent yoar- to year fluctuations resulting from varia- 
tions ‘in the catch. : 


w 


In Canada, where-there is always a domestic surplus of mackerel, salting is s 
rrimary industry which tukes from one-half to two-thirds of the annual catch. 

Most of the Canadian rroduction is exrorted, the lower grades to British fosses-— 
sions in Central America and the better grades to the United States end other 
countries. 


Substantially the same conditions prevail in European production as are found 
in Canada. There are somewhat restrictes "markets for the fresh fish and the 
salting industries therefore trike the bulk of the catch of mackerel. Most of the 
European producing areas are largely dependent upon export markets end the bulk 
of their exports to the United Stutes consist of the better grades. 


Data on comestic production of salt mackerel since 1940 are not available, 
but informed sources indicate that, at least since 1941, there has been little or 
no salt mackerel ¢roduced in the United States, largely owing to high rrices and 
sustained demand for the fresh and frozen fish. Production may be resumed in the 
rostwar years if and when surrlus catches of fresh mackerel are landed. But 
imports will probably surply from 60 to 85 rercent of domestic consumption, 1: rege! ly 
becauwe tne volume of domestic production is ‘oncentaten wnereas adequate supplies — 
from foreign sources will be availoble. . ee ie 


we ; Par. No. 719(5) 
76 CANADA 
ALEWIVES, PICKLED OR SALTED, IN BULK OR IN CONTAINERS WEIGHING, 
WITH CONTENTS, MORE THAN 15 POUNDS EACH 
(See digest on herring, pickled or salted, statistical classes 0070.0-0070.9) 


Stat. import class (1939): 0073.3 © 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 








‘ ies Prat Domestic , Imports for consumption from— 
Ss ae t c nh : f 
ear HDAUCTLO exports =F All GANADA | 
[eciierieee | or a, 





Quantity ( pounds) 


























1939 --- 632,790 
| 3/ 723,106 | 


L94d es 


! 
‘ 


1937 --- 13,259,000 | 26, 250 | ime OO | 
1938 ses 1. 15.'720,000 | 19,016 } 19,016 
1939 ee 7544244000 14,835 14,435 | 
1943 -—~ |2/15,824,000 | | 820,642 | 809,241 | | 
t | { win 
. Value (dollars) 3 

1937 --- BEBE Adore), aed. lex! Mall 52 4 99 

; able LO a a Ae | 

| 


32,082 | 31,994. 





i May have exceeded imports in prewar years. 

2/ Includes 20,000 pounds valued at ‘660 imported from Norway. 

3/ Production statistics are for 1940, the latest year for which data are 
available. 

Source: Production statistics from the U. 5. Fish and Wildlife Service; im- 
ports from officiel statistics af the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





I tem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
Par. 719. 1930 rate 


Fish, pickled or salted (except Cents per pound, net weight 
fish packed in oil or in 
oil and other substances and 
except fish packed in airtight 
containers weighing with 
their contents not more than 15 
pounds each): 
{5) Alewives: 
In bulk or in containers weigh- 
ing, with contents, more than 
15 pounds exch -—-—---- SO: Cele sa : CANADA 
i/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939; rate previously re- 
duced to 3/4 cents per pound in first trade agreement with Canada, effective 
January 1936. 
Note.- The duty on total imports in 1939 was eauivaient to 14 percent ad 
valorem. 


Comment 


Alewives are caught in varying quantities along the entire Atlantic coast 
of the United States, but between 80 and 90 percent of the total catch is landed 
in Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, and these States account for the bulk 
of the domestic pack of pickled or salted alewives. The total United 5tates 
catch averages about 35 million pounds annually of which about two-thirds is 
pickled or salted, one-fifth marketed fresh or frozen, and the remainder smoked 
or canned. 


ALFWIVES, PICKLED OR SALTED, IN BULK OR IN CONTAINERS WEIGHING, 
WITH CONTENTS, MORE THAN 15 POUNDS EACH-Continued 


The preserving of alewives by salting falls into 6 generel classifications, 
three of which account for about 84 percent of the total; these are corned ( 38%), 
pickied (28%), and spiced (18%). Pickled alewives are an intermediate product 
used in making a pickled and spiced product packed in glass jars in middle western 
centers and generally marketed as spiced or pickled herring (see digest on pickled 
or salted herring). Practically all of the remaining classes of products men- 
tioned are marketed as packed. Most of them are relatively low-priced products 
sold throughout the southern and south-central States. Before the war small quan- 
tities were exported to West Indian markets. 


The Canadian catch of alewives ranges from 6 to 13 million pounds annually, 
averaging about 8 million pounds. Quantities salted vary with the catch and ‘are 
also influenced by relative market demands for the fresh end the salted fish. In 
1939 the catch was 12 million pounds, of which three-fourths was marketed fresh 
and most of the réma@inder’saited. The tulk of the salted production is exported 
to the British West Indies and Haiti; the United States takes less than 1 per- 
cent, more than half of thls quantity entering the Virgin Islands. 


It is believed that United States exports of salted alewives and shipments 
to Puérto Rito ‘and: the Virgin Islands normally exceed imports. 


rar. wo. 719(5) 
eae laarsiid ee “ar vied SOVIET 
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wit patiog vo peLdotg Lhe Bho ae eh Oe | 
Stat. ten art clas soe. (2839)4 007 305 and 007359" 
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1,856 





1930 


1936 & 4,898 [ory Beas f- 12050 118 145 ke 184 | 438 

1939 -- 6,443 | 5/ 1,756 | a re 87 , 177 L07 

1943 4 -&/ 4,619 |: 3/7550 | Mier en aren rere ee 
} H i 


ere fj ; ae 5a 
. > lings #4 ae : | 1s; | , 
1939. --- 468 15 10 cg 21 20 | 10 
yc a yeaa Le | Bare gE A he eect sana te in 








. L/ Production Be arte include an undetermined amount of pickled or salted 
fishery products which may properly belong in other classifications because the 
initial publication in detail j.ould have revealed the operations of individual 
companies. 

2/ Duty-free. 

3/ Includes pickled or salted alewives. 

4/ Includes 255 thousand pounds valued at 28 thousand dollars imported from 
Hong Kong. 

5/ Includes pickled or salted herring, and pickled or salted alewives. 

6/ Production data are a combination of 1940 and 1941 statistics. 

yi The principal sources of imports in 1943 were: Greenland, 120 Leovigunt pounds, 
valued at 5 thousand dollars; Canada, 116 thousand pounds, Talued at 10 thousand 
dollars; Peru, 102 thousand pounds, valued at 9 thousand Sean and Mexico, 

65 thousand pounds, valued at 9 thousand dollars. ) . 

_ Source: Production statistics from the U. S. Fish and Wildlife'Service; exports 
and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. ~~ - . 


Ttem . | ~ United States tariff Proposed 
: Sieuieh sb re. 7 hy negotiating 
+ pj bared® gone OS 1945  gountry 
Par. 719°. - ef Re 2 ABO rate — 


vie: Wicked or salted fexcept fish 
packed in oil or in oil and other 
substances and except fish packed 
in airtight containers weighing . 
with their contents not.more than ~ 
15 pounds each): 
(5) Other fish (unscecified),. nisep.f.: 


n bulk or in containers weighing, lg lb. li 1b. CHINA, SOVIET 
with contents, more than 15 net wt. net wt. UNION 
pounds each. 

In containers (not airtight) 25% 25% CHINA 
weighing, with contents, not ad vale ad val. 


more than 15 pounds each. 
Note.— In 1939 the duty of 1% cents per pound was equivalent to 10 percent ad 
valorem; in 1943 it was equivalent to 12 percent. 
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FISH, PICKLED OR SALTED, N.S»P,F.:. OTHER THAN ALEWIVES, COD AND 
RELATED SPECIES, MACKEREL, HERRING, “AND SALMON-Continued 


This tariff classification covers all pickled or salted fish except salmon, 
sea and lake herring, mackerel, cod and related species (cod, haddock, hake, 
pollock, and cusk), and alewives. Separate digests have been prepared for these 
products. 


= 


Domestic production has shown. marked. fluctuations over a period of years, . 
ranging from 3 to 64 million pounds annually. Several species of fish are Wiis ea 
but from 60 £6 80 Revck te of the total production consists of salted mullet, sable- 
“fish, and spot, named in the order of their importance, Most of the salted millet 
_and spot are consumed in the Southeastern States where they sre produced. There 
is a limited export trade to West Indian countries and small shipments to Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. Most of the salted sablefish is consumed in the 
Western States, with small shipments to the Hawaiian Islands, 


Since 1931 total imports have not exceeded i% million pounds annually. Before 
“the war imoorts came principally from the Soviet Union, China, Japan, and the 
Philippire Islands; and a sample analysis, made in 1936, indicated that the bulk of 
them consisted of specialty products consumed by orientals.° ~ This is further evi- 
denced by the fact that 62 percent of the quantity and 41 percent of the value of 
total imports in that year entered through the Hawaiian’ customs district, while 24 
percent ‘of the quantity and 43 percent of the value entered ' through New York and 
San Franc‘ sco. During the war years imports declined and sources changed, | In 
“19L3" they came principally from Greenland, Canada, Mexico, Peru, and Portugal. ~. 
Information is not’ available on the types of products which make up the 1943 imports; 
oh a Gi believed, however, that they were unlike the products formerly imported. from — 
oriental Meeaneriae, or the preducts which meke up most of the domestic productions | 


= LAS ase T 


‘Fish,, pickled or salted, n.S.pefe: United States imports for consumption, 
..by type of container and principal sources, 1939. and 1943 





. 
e 











Type of container _ Year : Value : Principal sources .:.- 
In small containers (not more than : 1939 : $6,056 ; Japan, #5 768; CHINA, $288 
15 pounds gross}. 3.1943 : 346 : Mexico, $344 
Thbulk or ‘large containers (more : 1939 : 94,339 : SOVIET UNION, $25,503; CHINA, 
than’ 15 pounds gross). prt eel ; $21,068; Japan, $14 11865 
; ae es Philippine islands, $9,529 
: 1943 : 47,827°: Canada, $10,391; Peru, 49, aioe 
: : : Mexico, 3.166; Portugal, 
; : : $6 2795, Greenland, 84783 
Source: Official statistics of the U. 8. Department of Commerce. ~ 


Par. No. 720(a-1) 
30 CANADA 
GALMON, SMOKED OR KIPPERED 
Sc 


‘ : a oe aca, are ar so 5 
See separate digest on salmon, pickled or selted, rar. '719(1)) 


Og 


wa 


Stat. import class (1939): 0075.0 


ey 
O 


MRS TM, 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937- 










imports for consumption from-- 








5 Fi Domestic 
Year Production 1 A RS 3 aa ath. ' 
exports Be hala United Prati ara 
: CANADA  } “hs. Sweden 
countries + Kingcom 


Quantity (pounds) 


Se) 
CS 


Io? Bo aya, 744 Not 3,896 eyed | iy ta mS 
1938 -— 11,778 , 395 aveil- 3,739 25363 BK2 209 
1939 -- | 12,554,061 van Abe 89802 2,909 Sot eis 
1943 -~ 12/10,966,590 able 4,657 3,647 ~ 












1937 -+ 3,515,295 Not 2,252 104, 1,316 a7 
1938 -- 3,261.27 2,128 B54 1,083 116 
1939-4 3,732,250 | avail~ 1,899 eo7 WL 253 
iog3 | 273,563,180 | ae 1,376 1,373 y i 


i1/ Believed to be considerably less then imports. 

Production for 1940, the latest year for which statistics are available. 
sources Producticn from statistics of the JU. 5. Fish and Wildlife Services: 
corts from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 











Titem United States tariff ee 
Act. oF 1945 ; caer 
1930 rate 








Par. 720(a) 

Fish, smoked or kippered (except 
ftsh vacked-in oil-or in ‘oll 
and other substances and 
excert fish racked in sirtight 
a dian’ pe ee wit 


ss * j ‘ 
Se OG ee ea eid ee 25 3/15 CANADA 
ade agreement with Canada, effective January 1939 


c Oomme ont 


Smoked salmon, because of its rerishability and the relatively stsrle nature 
of its raw material (mild-cured saimon), is prepared for immediate consumrtion 
chiefly in the large consuming centers. It is a high-priced troduct rfrerared al- 
most entircly from tog grade red-meat chinook salmon. The United States is an 
extensive market for smoked salmon, but imports, even when duty-free (before the 
Tariff Act of 1922), have never exceeded 3 percent of domestic consumption. Factors 
favoring procuction in the large consuming areas for immediate consumption aprarently 
preclude extensive imports, although imrrovements in transportation facilitics and 
in preserving frocesses, such as expanding cold storage units,might lead to a 
noticeable increase in foreign comeetition. 


vi 
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N, SMOKED OR KIPFFRED-—-Continued 


Kippercd salmon is a form of smoked fish prepéred largely: from fresh and. 
frozen white-—meet chinook salmon. The competitive problems with respect to this 
rroduct arc. substentially the same as those arrlicable to smoked. salmon. 

““““h" thisa Froeduct “covered by this classification oonsists of hard smoked or 
indian. cured! salmon... +. 


duction and: imports. 


It.is, however, relatively insignificant.in domestic.pro- 


ee © em ee oe te 


Par. No. 720(a) (2-3) 


82 CANADA 
a/ UNITED KINGDOM 
HERRING, SMOKED OR KIPP&RED — NORWAY 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0075.1-0075.4 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1923 












| Imports for consumption ffrom--. - 






























° Domestic 
Year | Production : . = 
exports Ail ; | giteeelmetast 2 UNITED ane 
lcountries | CANADA | ghee KINGDOM. ag 
Quantity (1,000 pounds) 7 ge 
1937 5 298 we onc 1002 |. 902 873 oo 
1938 55027 Negli- 2,944 Bea Me sine ae Ry et, er ey 
1939 / IEP hee | gible 2-643 aD ap fs" | 1,016 336 | oe | 
1943 4,787 7 4, 307 | niga Signe WEST NS 
Value (1,000 dollars) 
iy ) 
1937 478 | 156 Bor tie ceed cot mer 
1938 613 | Negli- Lon 29 12 hot 3 
1939 7 573 gible 166 | 100 30 eres L. 
LOLS U/ 547 | 570 wade. — a ~ mite 


Ses i fy Real eta Pea Nea ! 
1/ Production for 1940, the latest year for which statistics are available. 
Source; Production from statistics of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; 

imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


t 





Item United States tariff - Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 = rate 





Cents per pound 
Parwdf20(a) . 
Fish,. smoked or kippered (except fish 
packed in oil or in oil and other 
substances and except fish packed 
in airtight containers weighing, 
with contents, not more than 15 
pounds each): 


Herring: 
(2) Whole or beheaded: ‘ 
“- Hard-dry~smoked only . —---—--—--- lg of, 5/8 Y CANADA , NORWAY 
Other, smoked or kippered ---- ij lz ARADA , NORWAY 
(3) Boned, whether or not skinned, 
Saale only --~------~----------- S U/ 14 CANADA 
(3) Eviscerated, split, ‘skinned, or , | 
divided, smoked or kippered ye 
Gg et 3 2 CANADA, UNITED 
KINGDOM 


1/ Trade agreements with Canada, effective January 1936 and January 1939. 

2/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. | 

Note.- The 1945 rates of duty. shown above were applicable to imports in 1939 ae 
1943. The ad valorem equivalent of these duties on imports was as follows: 


Item SRT: st TOLD - 
Whole or beheaded: “2 sie, (Percent) 
Hard, dry—snoked) ——-----==--— 20 6 
Other -~—----—---—~~-~—~---~--~-—-~-.--—~-+-~~-+~~--+ 138 aA 
Boned, whether or not skinned —~--------~-—---—.-~-- 15 9 
Eviscerated, split, FaREnEt, etc. (not Renate anwonnene 22 ava 


a/ Consists of sea herring, lake herring, and ciscoes. 


es 
ky 


HERRING, SMOKED OR KIPP#RED—~Continued 
Comment 


~The commodities covered by the tariff classifications, in the order listed 
 BPQVes,..consist almost entirely of the following: | 


(1) Hard dry-smoked sea herring (hard bloaters), also used in the production 
“oF Bonéless herring (seé 3 below). Hard bloaters marketed as such are not smoked 
as heavily as those used in the production of boneless herring. The fish are 
“smoked whole and the product is nonperishable in that it may be kept in ordinary 
storage over an extended period. 


(2) Hard-smoked soft-cured sea herring (soft bloaters). These are also 
smoked whole, but the product is Dope e and unless intended for iimmediate con- 
~ sumption, must bé kept in cold storage. Small quantities are marketed frozen. 
~~" ~~" (3) Boneless Séa’ herring, manufactured from hard bloaters (see 1 above). 
These products are nonperishable in that they may be kept in ordinary storage over 
an extended period. 


(4) Kippered seal herring (kippers) and smoked lake herring and ciscoes (the 
¢isgco is the herring ‘of Lake Erie). atinane are perishable and unless intended 
for immediate consumption, must be kept in cold storage. A substantial part of 
the prewar imports were frozen, but:most of. the domestic production was not. 

The standard product is split down the back and eviscerated before smoking; 

nere are, however, some production and some imports of kippers which have been 
beheaded, split down the belly, and eviscerated. Lake herring and ciscoes are 
smoked with heads on but are eviscerated by cutting from the head to the vent. 
Both products are perishadle and unless intended for immediate consumption, must 
be kept in cold storage. 


Domestic production of smoked and kippered sea herring is confined almost 
entirely to Maine and Massachusetts. In inland centers of consumption there is 
some production of kippers prepared from domestic and imported frozen sea herring, 
but the quantity is not known. 


As the supplies of suitable sea herring off the Atlantic coast of the United 
States are, in most years, insufficient for the demands of the processing indus- 
tries of the New England States (principally canned sardines and smoked and 
kippered herring), the shortages are made up by imports of fresh and frozen sea 
herring, almost entirely from Canada. The quantities imported depend upon the 
relative abundance or scarcity of herring in domestic and Canadian waters, and 
the demands for and prices of the products prepired from them in the United States. 
During the 10 years ending 1940 the Atlantic coast catch of sea herring ranged 
from 22 million pounds (1938) to 76 million pounds (1939), while imports of fresh 
and frozen herring renged from 19 million pounds (1932) to 50 million pounds 
(1936). .. The imports amounted to 75 million pounds in 1943. 


Imported fresh and frozen sea herring sre duty-free, whereas the smoked and 
kippered products are dutiable at from 5/8 cent per pound to 2 cents per pound.. 
The duty-free status of the raw material (fresh and frozen sea herring) and the 
duties on the smoked and kippered products are factors influencing domestic pro- 
duction’ of smoked and kippered sea herring. The domestic industry supplies about 
60 pexrcent of domestic consumption, with imports, principally from Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and Norway, supplying 40 aia 
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HERRING, SmOKED OR ATPPERED-Continued 


The domestic production: of. smoked lake.herring and ciscoés is:confined almost. ° 
entirely to the States bordering the Great Lakes. The United States catch of lake 
herring and ciscoes averaged slightly more than 20 miilion pounds annually during 
the 3 years before the war; the Uanadian catch averaged slightly inore than 5 
million pounds during the same period. More than half of the domestic catch is 
marketed fresh or frozen and most of the remainder is salted, the smoking industry 














taking about 5 percent of the catch. According to official BLatieuiee the entire 
Canadian catch is marketed fresh and from one-fourth te one-half of it is exported 
to the United States. Probably some of these exports are taken by the domestic 
smokers. 

Imports of fresh or frozen lake herring and ciscoes are dutiable at 3/4 cent 
per pound and the smoked products at 2 cents per pound. There are probably no 
imports of smoked lake herring and ciscces. In view of the duty differential, 
it is prebably more profitabie for Canadian fishermen and dealers to market ex- 
ports to the United States as fresh and frezen rather than sinoked. 

Herring, smoked or kippered: United States imports for consumption, 
by kind, and principal sources, 1939 
eae a 2) Sd 8 P 
Kind geen Principe ources 
5. peresiie: . 3 Site 
Whole or beheaded: ; ; 
Hard dry-smoked only (chiefly : : 
hard bloaters) ----------------- : $39,020 : NORWAY, $26,273; CANADA, $11,806 
Other, smoked or kippered : : | 
(chiefly soft bloaters) -~------ : 14,599 : Iceland, $3,802; NORWAL, $3,168; 
: : United Kingdom, $3,043 
Boned, whether or not skinned, : : 
smoked only (chiefly boneless) ---: 52,977 : CANADA, $52,546 
Eviscerated, split, skinned, or : : 
divided, smoked or kippered : : : 
Cohped iy keane fase ee na s 59,863 : CANADA, $34,573; UNITED KINGDOs, 
° e B24 / ee, eye 
e e Be 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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35 Par. No. 720(a)(4=5) 
CANADA 
COD, HADDOCK, HAKE, POLLOCK, AND CUSK, SMOKED 98 IPPERED | 4 


Stat. import classes (1939): 0075.5,0075.6 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943°° 











; 


Imports for consumption from—— __ 


United 
Kingdom 






Domestic 
. Production | exports 








Year ALL 


countrics 





CANADA 












Tccland 
| Hage: 


Quantity (1,000 pounds) 














1937 --|5,.) 2,158 | Sees: Va ero el 3c0 eal ex Oke 

1938.— | 2154. | Negla- 2,495 | 2 ee eee ee 

2943 e= Vi es y 24 || 791 ee ee Oe "a 
‘ I 





Value {1,000 dollars) » 
. . i 266 | , . 


1/ Production for 1940, the latest ene? 4 for which statistics are aveilahle,, 
Source: Production from statistics of the U. S. Fish . and Wildlife Service}. . 
imports from official statistics of the U. 5.: Department of. Commerce. 





Ttem United States tariff . Proposed 
negotiating 
rie.) 1945 country 
1930 rate ; 





Cents per pound 
Par. 720(2) 


Fish smoked or kippered (except 
PShwpackoedelity GliLwor am 01) 
and other substances and ex~ 
cept fish packed in airtight 
containers weighing, with 
contents, not more than 15 
pounds each): 

Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, 
and cusks 
(4) Whole or beheaded or evis- 


aa7) £ k ta 

-. eerated, or. both —-- 24 ES ie CANADA 
'(5) Filleted, skinned,  boncd, 4/ ‘ ' 
Sidigideairanteod<ated a do. 


if Trade ogreemen t with Canade, effective January 1939. 

Note.- The ad valorem equivalent of the duty of l- 1/4. cents per pound on fish, 
whole or beheaded, etc., was 14 percent in 1939 and 8 percent in 1943. The ad 
valorem oqudivalent of the duty of 2 cents per pound on imports of fish, filleted, 
etc., wes 19 percent in 1939 and 10 percent in 1943 


Ye 


y+ Comment 


Se oy Paces ~a 


Domestic production and imports notaened by these two tariff classes consist 
"principally of finnan haddie™ (‘smoked fiaddock) and smocked fillets *(chicfiy cod}, 
the former now dutiable at 1-1/4 cents per pound and the latter at 2 cents per 
pound. Fillets account for about two-thirds of the domestic production ‘and about 
four-fifths of the imports. Finnan haddic is prepared. from haddock , only, but 
fillets are prepared from cod, haddock, jheke, and ,cusk, with cod snd cusk account— 
ing for the great bulk of production and ca Both eae are  perist hable 


ee eee 


86 
COD, HADDOCK, HAKE, POLLOCK, AND CUSK, SMOKED GR ¥IPPERED-Continued 


and, unless sold for immediate consumption, are aie in cold storage or frozen. 
Little, if any, finnen haddie has been frozen, Sut incrsesing quantities of smoked 
cod fillets have -been preserved in this manner. 


“Massachusetts supplies sbout three-fourths of the total domestic production, | 
with Maine and Now.York. furnishing. most of the remainder. Production registered 
& pronounced decline from about 7-1/2 million pounds in 1930 to slightly more then 
2 million pounds annually during the 3 years before the war; it was less than 
2 million pounds in 1940, the Tast yéar for which data are available, and informed > 
sources indicate that in subsequent years probably did not excecd 1 million pounds 
annually. Higher domestic prices for fresh and frozen fillets, which diverted 
the fresh fish to these trade outlets, together with a shortage of skilled la Lbor, 
in the smoking industry, were primsrily responsible for the decreasing production 
during the war years. 


“Annual imports averaged 1.7 million pounds in’ the carly 1930's but increased 
to 2.6 million pounds in the 3 years 1937-39; they reached 3.5 million powds in 
1941 arid” améunted’ to 3.1 millicn pounds’ in 1944. Proximity tc United States 
markets and the perishable nature of the products have been primarily responsible 
for Canada being the chief source of imports. However, improved freezing, trans— 
portation, and marketing facilities may lend to increased imports from other coun- 
tries; particularly Newfoundland, Iceland, and the United Kingdom. Nerfoundland 
and Icelaid fishermen” land iinménge catches of cod. Nédsrly all of the’ catch was ~~ 
formerly ‘salted for export, but in recent yoars increasing quantities have been 
diverted tc frozen fillets and dressed fish for export. This diversion may ¢x- 
tend to smoked ‘cod fillets if forcign markets are developed, since export markets 
for smoked fillets, like those for frozen fillets, furnish 2 more profitable outlet 
than the markets taking the salted products. The United Kingdom, before the war, 
was one of the leading producers of finnan-haddie, principally for domestic con- 
sumption-.and export to European markets. Improved facilitics may lead to in- 
creased exports to the United States. Even if these changes should occur, 
however, Canada would still probably be the predominant source of United States 
imports of smoked and kippered groundfish. 


As between The United States and Canada, the fishermen of both countries land 

very large cntches of cod, haddock, hake, ieee cusk (the group being commonly 
called Sb Acernap tounge Most of the domestic catch is mirketed fresh or frozen in 
the United States, whereas the bulk of the coneadet catch is salted for export, 
although large and increasing quantitics go to the United States as frozen fillets. 
As fish marketed fresh or frozen generaolly bring a lurger return then salted fish 
(both in terms of whole fresh fish), the prices paid fishermen in the United States 
for their catches is consistently higher than that paid Canadian fishermen. This 
raw material cost differential may have been an important factor in the ratio of in- 
ports to United States consumption cf smoked groundfish; during the 3 years ending 
1939 imports supplied about 47 percent of the consumption of finnan haddie and 58 
percent of the consumption of smoked fillets, despite import duties of 2-1/2 

cents per pound and 3 cents per pound, respectively, during the first 2 years 
of that period. | . 


Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk, smoked or kippered: United States 
imperts for consumption, by kind, -and. principe source, 1939 








rad Total vies 
. Kind | eetG ; Principal source 
LLL LLC LLL LLL LL LLL LLL LLL ALLL ECOL LA ALG LC LN EC CC LE AT 


Whole or beheaded or eviscerated, 


or both (chiefly finnan haddic) <1 $29,279" “CANADA, $48,123 
Filleted, skinned, boned, sliced, seal 
or divided (chiefly fillets) --~-- 211,465 CANADA, 210,669 


be ee se 02 oe ee 


en mee ee eee ttee - 


Sources Official statistics cf the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


gn ; Par. No. 720(a-6) 
- CANADA 


FISH, SMOKED OR KIPPERED, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR 
(Does not include salmon, herring, cod, haddock, hake, rollack, and cusk) 


United States production, exports, and imrorts, 1937-39 and 1943 





Imports for consumrtion from-- 





i 
: , | Domestic 
Year Production | eat atic ety 
vmpea i + 4 5 
| . ‘ | CANADA | Greece Sweden 
countries 
















1937 <== 7,017,000! Neg- | pa Ue is h 
1938.)—5 } 014,081,000)... 9. | 268 3,118 Any us 
AGES seth cL "781,000 | digi- | 50. | Leces 684, 
949 em it/ 12,823,000 | Zs 





4 g296 C00 | Neg- 


ky eee a | et . A 
1938s 2% 1,086,000 | alle o7l | 62 sa 

1939) == J, 265,000 ae 1,186 | 750 | 193 a 
1943 --- | 1/ 3,951,000 | 1 td dat. he a an aie “ 


—- 


Yy Production for 1945, the latest year. for which statistics are available. 
Sources Production from statistics of the U. S. Fish and Wildlifé Services. 
imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 








Item Imited States tariff Prorosed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Percent ad valorem 
Par. 720(a) 

Fish, smoked or kirrered (except 
fish packed in oil or in oil 
and other substan nees and 
excerpt fish packed in airtight 
containers weighing, with con- 
tents, not more than 15 rounds 
each) s 

(6) Othér fish ——-----~-~~--~~~--~- 2 
lf Trade agreement with Iceland, effective 


Comment 


Since 19) the annual domestic production of smoked or kirpered fish covered 
by this tariff classification has ranged from 13 million counds (1940) to 17 million 
rounds (1937). A large number of commercial species of fish are smoked or kippered 
in varying quantities, but between 75 and 90 percent of domestic production is pre- 
pared from only 8 srecies (buffalofish, butterfish, chub, Leena sites lake trout, 
sablefish, whitefish, and sturgeon). About two-thirds of the total production is 
in the Midtle Atlantic States and about one-fourth in the North Central States 
bordering the Great Lakes and the Mississir is River. The crincipal producing 
States are New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, with New York Bo ee for nearly 


one-half of the total. About rs ar Na ne me New York State: production is 
from fish caught in the lakes of the United Statcs and Canada aiid from frozen 
& ? 


sturgeon imrorted from the Soviet Union and Canada. 
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FISH, SMOKED OR KIPPFRED, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR--Continued 


Imports of smoked or kirpered fish covered by this tariff classification were 
only 137,000 rounds in 1931 and registered a marked decrease after thet year until 
1945 when 245,000 rounds were imported, almost entirely from Canada. The United 
Kingdom, Conada, Norway, and Germany were the principal sources of imrorts, with 
Canada the principal supplier since 1935. 

Before the war imports consisted principally of hard-smoked mnonperishable 
croducts, including srecialties consumed principally by reople of Scandinavian or 
of oriental descent. These specialty products are unimportant in the domestic 
industry. Other smoked or kirrered fish consumed in the United States Consists 
princirally of ferishable freshly-smoked products, and consumer needs are better 
supplied by 2 domestic smoking industry located in extensive areas of consumrtion. 
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[mrorts tnder this paragrarh dutisbls cents per pound but not Less 
than 124 percent nor move thin 25 percent ad orem are believed to consist of 
frozen fish cokes (or catties) with tometo seuce (generally designated as "fish 
cutlets with sauce"). Practically 2ll-:‘imports under this classification have 
come From Genada as shown in the table below which gives imports hy kinds, by frin- 
cipal sources in recent representative yerrs. Available ppg nnls rut indicetes 
thet theres is no domestic Cueshe of frozen cutiets with tomato sauce, but 
there is a small production of frozen cutlote without tomato sauce. 
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FISH, PREPARED OR PRESURVED, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR--Continued 


vhen cod, haddock, hake, foli- 
nts not more then 15 rounds 
incipally from Asiatic 
ively of srecialty rrod- 

e is rrobably no domestic 


imports of trepared or rreserved fish (other + 
locw, and cusk) in containers weighing with their conten 
each and dutiable at 25 fercent ad valorem have been ir 
countries and are believed to have consisted almost ent 
ucts, consumed by orientals in the United States. Ther 
rroduction of similar or competitive froducts. 


Imrorts of r~repared or preserved fish in bulk or in contuiners weighing with 
their contents more than 15 rounds each and dutinble at l- 1/4 cents rer round: 
have come almost entirely from Asiatic countries and from Canada. Imrorts from 

siatic countries are largely srecialty fish products consumed by orientals in 
the United States, and crobably not competitive with any products croduced domes~ 
tacally. Imrorts under this classification from Canada, according to a samrle 
nalysis of entries covering imrorts, consist eiitialaeed ty of scaled fresh eee 
fish. The United States catch of lake fich ranges from 75 to 85 million rounds 
annually, most of which is marketed fresh.or frozen, either whole or dressed in 
various ways. Although statistics are not available, it is believed that the 
domestic production of fish which have been scaled by fishermen or rrimary dealers 
and, therefore, similar to the imports from Canada, is a negligible part of the 
total domestic froduction of lake fish. 


Fish, prepared or rreserved, n.s.p.f.: United States imports for 
consumption,by clesses amlprincirful sources, 1939 and 1944 i/ 





See 

















: . Vota. |& 
Class fee ts eat Th ke Princirea S 
. wd i wee 18 Principal sources 
In immediate containers weighing with 3: H : 
their contents not more than 15 : : $ 
pounds each : : : 
Cod, haddodk; hake, pollock, end .-¢ : : 
CUSK —-—— a a nnn : 1939 : $159 : CANADA, #98; United 
: : : tAaedoms S61 . 
: 1944 : 39,329 : CANADA, $27,12%;Newf.,$12,202 
Other -~--—~--~------~-~+---—— -~a = : 1939 : “2,204 : Japan, $2,022; China, 
: : £107 
2 1944 3: 420 : Mexico, $237; CANADA, $183 
In bulk or in immediate containers : : : 
weighing wivun their contents more : 3 $ 
than 15 pounds each ~--~- aan ~-~--: 1939 : 18,300 ; Japan, &9,3473; CANADA, 
: : SE EAE | 
7 1944 :172,228 : CANADA, $171,0483 Peru, 
i ; soi Shgh6O 








1/ Preliminary. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


91 Par. No. 721(a)} 
SOVIET UNION 
CRAB MEAT, CaNNED ; 
(In airtight containers) 
(See digest covering "Crab meat, not canned") 


Stat. import class (1939): 6080.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 










Imports for consumption from— 


, | | 
Domestic |—~ 
exports | Wee ae | SOVIET | 
, | 


countrie L/ Japan UNION | 


















Los = 657 | 8,03 | a 

1938 —— 658 2 Jamies 7,814 on Smeg 

oo ae 640 | able 10,719 | 257 

1943 —— 1,469 | | 

1937 ---- 270 lot yf 2,909 698 

1938 —— 260 BP a Manne PTL 2,213 522 

1939 —-- 260 ble Ag SBRNE 0 Un STG 803 

1943 ——- 1,194 | | ah a tl 2/ | 
eee ~ - : SRA Se ee 


d/ Imports in 1937-39. may include negligible quantities of erab meat, riot canned, 
ond crab paste ond crab sauce. / Less than 500. . 

Source: Production from official s the J. S. Fish and Wildlife 
service; imports from official statisti & 


Tiom United States tariff Proposed 
‘ ; nepotiating 
Act of L945 “country 
1930 rate ; 


Percent ad valorem | 
Par. 721(a) ; : 
Crab meat, prepared or preserved in 
any manner, including crab paste 
and crab sauce, packed in air-tight 














containers DB wy ope SQVIET UNION 
1/ Presidential proclametion, effective September 1941, under section 336 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930. 
Comment 


Canned crab meat consumed in the United States is prepared from several species 
of crabs. Domestic production is principally from the blue crab of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts and the dungeness crab of the Pacific coast. rewar imports con- 
Sisted principally of canned meat from the king crab. In general, the canned 

meat produced from the different species of crebs is distinguishable in color, 
texture, and taste, at least when first removed from the container. flowever, all 
types are used in salads, cocktails, soups, and other dishes, and when prepared 

for consumption in these ways, these distinctions often practically disappear. 


Hard crabs are caught in the United States in nearly every coastal State and 
in Alaska. The bulk of the commercial catch, however, is used in the production 
of fresh-cooked perishable crab ment (8 to 10 million pounds annually), rather than 
in the further processed canned product (in air-tight cans) which is nonperishable. 
There are no imports of fresh crab meat. Canning is confined lergely to South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Oregon, Washington, and Alaska. Pacific coast production 
consists largely of dungeness crab meat, but small though increasing quantities of 


CRAB MEAT, .CANNED--continued 


~ 


king crab meat are being packed in Alaska. The total domestic pack increased 
from 2bout L/dena dion nants: in 1932 to 1 million pounds in 1941, owing largely 
to improved, canning processes developed and generslly adopted in the South 
Atlantic and Be Cs States in the latter 1930's. Despite increased pro- 
duction, however,: imports in 1940 end 1941 supplied 90 percent of consumption. 
With the virtual elimination of imports in 1942 production jumped to 2-1/4 mil-— 
lion pounds in that year but dropped to about vai /2 miliion pounds in 1943 and in 
1944, despite tne practical : absence of imports from the domestic market during 


those .vearse The loss of crab fishermen and cannery workers to the armed forces 
end war industries were largely responsible for the decrease in production. 


United States imports of ecanned crab meat befcre the war came almost entirely 


from Japan and the Soviet Union, #Janan supplying approximately 80 percent of the 
total. The great bulk of the imports consisted of canned meat produced from king 
4 


crabs. The Japanese and Soviet tmion crab fisheries were confined largely to a 
common area off the coast of Kamehatka and in the Bering Sea off the coast of 
Siberia. The Japanese also Byers aie erab fisheries off the coasts of Karefuto, 
and of Hokkaido, (the northern island of Tapa B BPRS The Soviet Union has 
repossessed Karafute and the Kur oe Islands rahe will probably, in the peace terms, 
exclude the Japanese from particinaticn in the bishates adjacent to Soviet 

wT 


territory, most of which were formerly operated by Japan.under concessicn from the 
Soviet Union. The annusl production of canned crab meat by Japan may thus be 
reduced to not more than one-third cf its farm ner volume. The Soviet Union, how- 
ever, will probably incorporate in their cwn industry the fishing anc canning 
operations formerly carried on by Japan in and aroumd Soviet territory. ltais 
therefore ressonable to assume thrit canned crab meat from the Soviet Union will 
eventually replace to a large extent imnorts formerly from Japan. 

The volume of imports in the postwar yenars likely will be influenced more 
directly by producticn in the Soviet Union and by the extent to which the United 
States market for domestic fresh and frozen crab meat is exp tn gae than by in- 
creased domestic preduction of canned crab meat. A larger preportion of the 
domestic catch of crabs than in 1942 will probably be utilized in the production 
of fresh and frozen crab mect, as a conseauence of which the annual production of 
canned cr2b meat is unlikely to exceed the peak pack of 2-1/4 million pounds 
reached in that year. 


Based on the difference in costs of producticn in the United States and Japan, 
the duty on canned crab meat was increased from 15 percent to 22-1/2 percent, 
effective September 21, i94]. Less than 3 months later the United States entered 
the war, and as a result imports were practically eliminated for the duration. 

This short period is inadecuate as 2 basis for any conclusions as to what effect 
the change in duty may heve had woon the volume of imports. 
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93. Par. No. 721 
SOVIET UNION 


CRAB MEAT, FRESH Oh #ROZ'N (WHETHER CR NOT PACKRL IN ICE)” 
AND PREPAPTD OR PRESERVED, SOT Ii ATRTIGHT CONTAINERS 
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Stat. import class 


tmited States rroduction, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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Value’ (1,000 dollare) 
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“0 ; € 7 WO i , . ! i 
1985-8.1= 2,873 ! Vee Pe 49. | 
1939 == | 3,279 | Be aaa leo’ Maes 

“ Re Oe ~ ‘ i ee ' 

: o { apis ee : | 

ge 2/2982 | xf - L/ | - | 


1/ Fresh and frozen crab meat only. 
2/ Known tc be nerlisible. 

3/ Production statistics for 1942, the latest vear for which data are available. 
hf Less than 500 


source: Production statistics from the U. &. Fish ano Wildlife Service, im- 
ports from official statistics cf the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
item United States tariff Proposed 


negotiating 


AGL GE 7) TORS ; country 





Porcens ad valorem 
Par. 721 (a) 
Creb meat, cred sauce, snc crab paste: 
Fresn or frozen (rhether or not 
packed in ice), and prepared or 
preserved, not in airtignt con- 


taiviers +—--- CU NGS. SPSS MN NS ope 15 15 SOVI'T UNION 


Comment 


In the United States crab meat, the product of the cooked hard~shell crab, is 
packed both in unsealed and in sealed ccntainers. That packed in unsealed con- 
tainers, being highiy perishable, is kept in ice and is known to the trade as 


"fresh crab meat", and that packed in sealed containers is known as "canned" crab 
meat (see digest on 0080.6). Fresh meat like canned meat is used in cocktails, 
salads, and cooked dishes 


Hard shell crabs ars found along the entire coast of the United States. The 
blue crab, ie as in inshore waters from Rhode Island to Texas, averages about 82 . ° 
percent of the United States catch, and the eeeenes She, caught from California 
to Alaska, accounts for about 15 percent The remainder of the catch consists of 
sand, rock, and stone crabs (Rast corzst) and the ene crabs (Alaska), The king 


t 
crab is the principul species canned in the Japanese and Soviet Union crab fisheries 


Je 


be ta 


9h, 
CRAB MEAT, aed OR FROZEN (WHETHER OR NOT PACKED IN ICE) 
AND PREPARED OR I RECERVED, NOT IN AIRTIGHT CONTAINERS--Continued 


Owing to the expansion of crab fishing on the South Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific coasts, the United States catch increased from 75 million pounds (live 
weight) in 1930 to L000 milion nent in 1939. Production of fresh crab meat, 
in the same period, increased from §-1/2 to 10 million pounds, and of canned 
crab meat from 77, 000 to 640,000 pounds. Of the 1O ne pounds of fresh 


+, 


6 
9, && percent was from the blue, 9 percent from the 
£4 


939; 
dungeness, and 3 percént from the’ sand,’ rock, and ¢tone mers 


Substantially sii fresh crab meat produced in the United States is consumed 
here; the Atlantic and Gulf coast, product is distributed almost entirely in the 
Bast and Middle We 


est, and the Pacific coast proauct is marketed on the West coast. 
me 


In the past, imports of f &: at have been ins a aa presumably 
chiefly because it is highly perishable. However, w os the improvement in freez-— 
ing technigue, processers aré quick-free2zing increasing quantities of fresh-cooked 


bd 
crab mest. It is in this frozen form, which under ned Bes. refrigeration has 
jer range of distribution, that imports are most likcly to compete with 
frozen domestic product in the future. Conceivably, Japan and the 
Soviet Union ( Irincipal prewar sources of imported canned crab meat) might 
uncertake to produce the frozer. product for export to the United Statese 
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95 Par. No. 721(d) 
CANADA 
RAZOR CLAMS, CANNED 
(Siliqua patula) 


Stat. import class (1939) : 0081.4 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 













: Imports for consumption from-- 
% ee Pueiseten Domestic : 
Year roduc ; 
exports All | - CANADA 


countries 


Quantity (pounds) 





ieee 


$k 89 
1938 -—-——— 
1939 --— 
1943 --— 

Va 

—_——  anan nanan as a 
1937 --——- 380, 302 
avail 


PEO ati 616, 308 


Not | 
447,385 | 


| 
Poeeees | 15,742 
j 
| 


- Fish and Wildlife Service; 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Sources Production from statistics of the U. 
imports from official statistics of ¢ 


item United States tariff Proposed 


ies negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 


1930 rate 
Par. 721(b) Percent ad, valoren 
Razor clams, in air-tight containers J7°35 27°15 CANADA 


1/ Reduced to 23 percent by Presidential proclamation, effective May 1934, 
under section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 
2/ Trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1936. 


Comment 





This digest covers razor clame of the species Siliqua patula, thus excluding 
the Atlantic coast clams of the Ensis species which are also called razor clams, 
but which are decidediy different from the clams mder discussion, snd are used 


almost entirely as fish bsit. 


United States production of esnned razor clams is confined to Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Alaska. The pack amounted to about 2 million pounds in 1927 but 
declined to about 1 million pounds in 1940, largely owing to depletion of the clam 
beds. For the years 1941-44 the annual pack averaged around 600,000 pounds. 
Shortage of clam diggers and factory labor, and naval restrictions on activities 
along the beaches were factors contributing to the reletively smell peck during 
the war years. 


Official statistics indicate that canned razor clams are imported 2slmost 
entirely from Conadn and Japan. Available scientific data indicate, however, 
that clams of this species are not found in the northwest waters of the Pacific 
Ocean and it is believed, therefore, that imports from Japan were probably 4 
soecies of clam which, when canned, closely resembled the product covered by this 
tariff classification. 


96. 
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RAZOR CLAMS, CANNED-—Continued 


Conadian production is confined to British Columbis. Under the Tariff Act 
of 1922 United States imports of canned razor clane were free-of duty. Sta- 
dag a os or imports are not veiieblie before 1931. . However,..according to Canadian 
atisties, exports from Cansda to the United States curing the 5 years ending 
1930 aie eey slightly more than 1 million pounds annually. There was 


rents 33 } 730, 
herp decline in this trade following the imposition of a duty of 35 percent 
Uncer Goer Li mus 1930 {previously duty-free) . his duty was reduced to 
5 under section 335 


) 

T 

23 nere=at by Presicentinl proclamation, effective May 1 
td 


twas further reduced: to 15 -percen the trade agreement 
e: 


Or une Loewe. Gee ol 

with Conada, offective: January 1936. Imports, howev aoe fie not gkice 1936 aes i 
the volume they attained in the late 1920's, lare ely because the same factors 

which resultec. in decrahsine Gomestic pratuction were present in Canada. 
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Par. No. 72i(c) 
97 UNITED KINGDOM 
FISH PASTE AND FISH SAUCE NOWUTAY 


Stat. import class (1939): 0078.5 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 end 1943 


Imports for consumption from-- 











Year | Production rinnieig 
ar | rrcauct: xpor All eee UNITED 
exports ar ay BR ks sat aie Portugal Japan 
countries | KINGDOM ” - 


Quantity (pounds) 1/ 









































i 
1938 191,376 | available- SeSi? * 22.9% 4,866 1 | 24,530 
2.939 122,016 | small or | | 102,332 | 40,135 17,075 | 15,310 
1943 | 102,288 nil jf 42,787 325-4 “ 
Value (doliars) 
1937| 137,624 46,857 | 18,193 2,441 | hey 206 
1938 143,147 |available- 18,979 4,646 9,066 968 | Ay 3Re 
1939} 129,106 |smali or | , 24,570) 8519 | 7,072 wT 7 | 1,87 
43} 102,408 8, 787 . | - 312 | ~ 
i 











Ag Production is net weight; imports include weight of immediate containers. 
ay Includes 37,102 pounds valued at $6,595 imported from Canada free of duty as 
an ect of international courtesy. 

. Source: Production, U. S. Fish‘and Wildiite Services. ‘imports, ‘official -statis- 


tics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. ; 




















Item United States tariff 
Act of 1945 country 
1330. rate 
Percent ad valorem 
Pars Tite) +f 
Fish paste and fish sauce ---------- 30 = 20 UNLTED KINGDOM, 


PICS TE 


t 
: poke Wy it AY 
ay Trade agreement witn the United Kingdom, effective Januury 1939. 


Comment 


Fish paste and fish sauce are used as hors-d!oeuvres and as condiments. 
Domestic production is confined almost entirely to fish paste, most of which is 
manufactured from imported selted anchovies; the anchovies formerly were imported 
from European countries (principally Spain), but during the war Argentina became 
the principal source. Domestic production also includes smail quantities of sar- 
dine paste, herring paste, and shrimp and bloater (herring) paste 


Before the war imports were almost entirely from Europear and Asiatic covn- 
tries with Japan the principal Asiatic source. In 1939 imports from Asiatic 
countries represented 23 percent of the weight but only 9 percent of the value of 
total imports. The low value of these imports “(10 cents per pound) indicates 
that the bulk of them were probably fish sauce of a kind consumed principally by 
orientals in the United States. 


Imports from other sources consist principally of pastes prepared from a 
greut many species of fish, the principal ones being anchovies, herring (bloaters 
and kippers), sardines, salmon, and combinations such as salmon and shrimp, sal- 
mon and anchovy, shrimp and bloater. Imports frem Europe and domestic produc— 
tion serve the same general purpose. Differences in price are dependent largely 
upon style and size of the container and the species of fish used. 
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J8 Par. Nos 721(d) 


° 
SOVIET UNION 


STUFGEON CAVIAR (NOT BOILED, ETC.) 


Stat. import class (1939): 0079.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 












Imports fer consumption from-— 
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1937 | 435,878 | wot + 320,753 | 306,245 976 | 2 120 
1938 307,633 available-| 190,687 {| 169,499 hig 352 at 

1939 | 343,818 | (small | 148,020 | 103,373] 12,285 | 6,75 | 7,028 
Te |) mew = | Oe BAD) : 16,706 | 10,794] 5,773 | nm is 


i/. nepal y imported cavier repacked in smell containers. 








Sseurce: Produc ies from statistics of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Servic 
imports from official statistics of the 0. 8. Denartment of Commerce. 
Item Jnited States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
r He ees) ” oO | te oe } aca “> 
Act of 1945 country 
£930 rate 


Percent ad valorem 

Par. 721(d) 
Caviar and other fish roe for food 
peteare L/ 
Shubeacn, pep) yolled -~-~------~------ 30 =! 30 SOVIET UNT 
i Duty bound against increase in trade agreement with Iren, effective June 194 


Comnent 


The sturgeon fishery, once of major anportance, i now practically extinct 
commercially in the United States. The sa is incidental to other fishing, and 
it is highly improbable that tr 


va 


é industry will ever recover its former importance. 
Production of sturgeon caviar from renterie scurces is therefore of minor impor-— 

tance and not likely to increase. Production shcwn in the table above consists 

principally of imported caviar repacked in small containers. 


i” 
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Fa) 

a. 


Imports of sturgeon caviar gre atly « exceed domestic production, with the 
Soviet Union the predominant supplier. The 1i¢ Soviet sturgeon fishery is confined 
elmost entirely to the Caspian Sea and the Volga River. Since the Caspian Sea 
ecntains the largest known available supplies ci sturgeon, and since 
Union and Iran are the only countries bordering 2n the Caspian, most future im- 
ports of sturgeon caviar will presumably come from this crea, and almost entirely 
from the Soviet Unicn, as imports from Iran during the vears preceding the war 
were insignificant and will likely continue unimpcrtent. Tre catch of sturzeon 
in otnher foreign countries is limited owing to inaceguate supplies. 
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99 Par. No. 721(d) 
NORWAY 
CAVIAR AND OTHER FISH ROE (EXCEPT STURGEON), BOILED AND PACKED 
IN AIRTIGHT CONTAINERS 


Stat. import class (1939): 0079.5 


United States production, exports, snd imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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1/ Less than 500. 
Source: Production statistics from U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; imports 
from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 








tem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 








Percent ad valorem 
Par. 721 {d) 
Caviar and other fish roe (except 
sturgeon), for food purposes, 
boiled ond packed in airtight 
containers, whether or not in 
bouillon or sauce --- 1.) ay 15 NCRWAY 
1/ Trade agreement with Iceland, effective November 1943. 





Comment 


The roe of a number of species of fish is boiled and canned. When prepared 
for subsequent use in cooked dishes, it is marketed as "roe," and usually desig- 
nated by the name of the species except for roe from cod and related species 
(called deep sea roe) and roe from alewives (called herring roe), When prepared 
for use as hors c'oeurves, it is usually marketed as "caviar" without species 
designation, | The domestic pack and part of the imports are in brine or merely 
seasoned with salt; some of the imports are packed in highly seasoned sauce or 
bouillon. Sturgeon roe, used almost entirely in the production of sturgeon 
caviar, is not covered by this digest. So far as is known, there is no domestic 
or foreign production of boiled sturgeon roe. 


Practically s11 of the domestic pack of boiled roe is from cod and related 
species (deep sea roe), alewives (herring roe), and shad, with only negligible 
quentities from tuna, mackernl, and menhaden. Of this group only shad roe is in 
the semi-luxury class of food products. Massachusetts produces most of the deep 
sea roe; Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, the herring roe; and Oregon 
and California, the shad roe. Little shad roe is canned in the East because of 
the strong demand for fresh shad roe. Domestic production of roe from alewives 
is several times greater than that of shad and cod roe combined. 


LOO 


CAVIAR AND OTHER FISH ROE (EXCEPT STURGEON), BOILED AND PACKED 
IN AIRTIGHT CONTAINERS——Continued 


Since 1930 annual imports of canned boiled roe have not exceeded 133,000 pounds 
entered’in 1937. Before the war about 75 percent of total imports came from 
Norway, with Sweden and Japan supplying most of the remainder in the order named. 

Of total imports amounting to 128,000 pounds in 1940, 83,000 pounds were entered 
from Iceland, hitherto an insignificant source. In 1945 total imports were only 
9,500 pounds, with Newfoundland supplying almost two-thirds and Canada and Iceland 
the remainder. 


Imports consist largely of cod and lumpfish roe. Because of the manner in 
which the imported product is prepared and because it usually sells at prices 
substantially higher than those for most of the domestic product, imports offer 
relatively little direct competition to the domestic varieties. Some of the - 
imported cod roe is comparable with domestic deep sea, but the latter comprises 
only a small part of total domestic output. 


Par. No. 721(e) 


Ol a3 
LOL CHINA 


OYSTERS, CANNED 
(Oysters, oyster juice, or either in combination with 
other substances, packed in eir-tight containers) 


Stat. import class (1939): 0081.1 


United States production, exports, 2nd imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





Imports for consumption from-- 
Donestic 


exports All 
| countrie 







Year Production 
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gee cree 12,216,378 Not | 229,313 41,719 | Lge 5925 36,532 
eg a re 7,624,567 aVvadt~ 166,130 62,123 | 4395 39,548 
1939---—— 9,959,133 | able 3/ 23%, 699 154,921 | 58,901 2h, 877 
1943----- STAT LS | aw iH e 





Value (dollars) 





ung Production is net weight of oyster meats; imports inciude weight of 
immediate containers. 
2/ Believed to exceed imports. 
sources Production from statistics of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; 
Dene 


a 


imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 











Litem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiati ing 
Act of L945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Pa Balers 793 ( e) 
Oysters, oyster juice, or either 
in combination with other sub~- 
Stances, pees in air-tight 2 Ay 
containe te eee ter cee eee ee ee / g at g CHINA 


/ ince weight of immediate container. 
“Note.- Ad valorem equivalents: 1939, 35 percent; 1943, 22 percent. 


Comment 


Salieri are canned in 10 States, but the bulk of the pack is in South 


Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Washington. More than 90 percent consists 
of canned oysters and the remaincer is oyster aay und canned smoked oysters (a 
luxury product). Peak production since 1930 was reached in 1937, but has since 
declined, especially since 1941. Production is unlikely to reach again the 1937 
level, owing to wider distribution and increasing demands for fresh oysters, 
Which are more profitable for the producers. Imports from Hong Kong and Ch 
consist principally of specialty products consumed largely by orientais anc ia 


comparable to the domestic articles. ‘nose from Japan, however, are mainly 
large oysters, comparable in size and style of pack to the product of the Pacific 


Goast States. Canning Pacific coast oysters was first undertaken in 1931. 
Since then a substantial market has been developed for these larger oysters, and 
it is likely that imports from Japan would have increased ‘materially but for the 
duty e 
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